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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Public Services Division, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and ad- 
dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and other offi- 
cers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, as 
well as legislative material in the field 
of international relations, are listed 
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Steps on the Road to Peace 


Address by the President * 


Always, I feel it is a special privilege when I 
can meet with men and women of the newspaper 
profession. Our newspapers have traditionally 
been a guaranty that truth will reach every part 
of our own country and all the free peoples of the 
world. I have heard you referred to as a one- 
party press. If this is true, I do trust that the 
slogan, the purpose, the aim of your party is to 
spread the truth. If that is so, I apply for mem- 
bership. Never was it more important than it is 
today that the people of the entire world have 
free access to the truth. 

Recently I read a story about one particular seg- 
ment of the newspaper community of America 
and how it helped spread the truth even beyond 
the barriers devised against its communication— 
into the homes of the Communist-dominated lands. 
Some 20,000 newspaper boys voluntarily con- 
ducted a fund-raising campaign for the Crusade 
for Freedom. That Crusade brings truth to those 
behind the Iron Curtain, to people who otherwise 
could not have it. Of course, the boys’ campaign 
is not one of the normal functions of the American 
newspapers—but the incident gives heartening 
evidence of newspaper people’s unflagging interest 
in the maintenance of freedom and of human hope 
for peace. Certainly, I am inspired by the know]- 
edge that boys of this Nation will freely give of 
their time and their energy—and, more important, 
their hearts—to help bring information of today’s 
world to those whose masters provide them noth- 
ing but propaganda. 

In this day every resource of free men must be 
mustered if we are to remain free; every bit of 





*Made before the annual luncheon of the Associated 
Press at New York, N. Y., on Apr. 25 (White House press 
release). 
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our wit, our courage, and our dedication must be 
mobilized if we are to achieve genuine peace. 
There is no age nor group nor race that cannot 
somehow help. 

Just over 2 years ago I had an opportunity to 
appear before the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors.2 I then pledged your Government to an 
untiring search for a just peace as a fixed and 
abiding objective. In our search for peace we 
are not bound by slavish adherence to precedent 
or halted by the lack of it. The spirit of this 
search influences every action of your administra- 
tion; it affects every solution to problems of the 
moment. 

It prompted my proposal before the General 
Assembly of the United Nations that governments 
make joint contributions of fissionable materials 
to an International Atomic Energy Agency for 
peaceful research—so that the miraculous inven- 
tiveness of man-may be consecrated to his fuller 
life. 

It inspired last week’s offer of polio information, 
research facilities, and seed virus*—so that Dr. 
Salk’s historic accomplishment may free all man- 
kind from a physical scourge. 


Atomic-Powered Merchant Ship 

It provides the reason for a plan that, after 
lengthy study, I am able now to announce. We 
have added to the United States program for 
peaceful uses of atomic energy an atomic-powered 
merchant ship. The Atomic Energy Commission 
and the Maritime Administration are now develop- 
ing specifications. I shall shortly submit to the 


* BULLETIN of Apr. 27, 1953, p. 599. 
5 Tbid., Apr. 25, 1955, p. 689. 
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Congress a request for the necessary funds, to- 
gether with a description of the vessel. 

The new ship, powered with an atomic reactor, 
will not require refueling for scores of thousands 
of miles of operation. Visiting the ports of the 
world, it will demonstrate to people everywhere 
this peacetime use of atomic energy, harnessed for 
the improvement of human living. In part, also, 
the ship will be an atomic exhibit, carrying to all 
people practical knowledge of the usefulness of 
this new science in such fields as medicine, agri- 
culture, and power production. 

The search for peace likewise underlies the plan 
developed for expanding foreign trade embodied 
in H. R. No. 1 now before the Congress. 

In every possible way, in word and deed, we 
shall strive to bring to all men the truth of our 
assertion that we seek only a just and a lasting 
peace. 

There is no precedent for the nature of the strug- 
gle of our time. Every day, in our newspapers, 
we are confronted with what is probably the great- 
est paradox of history. 

Out of an instinctive realization of the horror of 
nuclear war the hunger of virtually every human 
being on this planet is for tranquil security, for an 
opportunity to live and to let live, for freedom, 
for peace. And yet, defying this universal hun- 
ger, certain dictatorships have engaged in a delib- 
erately conceived drive which periodically creates 
alarms and fears of war. 


Effect of Recurrent Crises 

In our uneasy postwar world, crises are a recur- 
rent international diet ; their climaxes come and go. 
But so they have—in some degree—since the be- 
ginning of organized society. By their effect on 
human action, the peril within them is either mag- 
nified or diminished. 

A crisis may be fatal when, by it, unstable men 
are stampeded into headlong panic. Then—bereft 
of common sense and wise judgment—they too 
hastily resort to armed force in the hope of crush- 
ing a threatening foe, although thereby they im- 
poverish the world and may forfeit the hope for 
enduring peace. 

But a crisis may likewise be deadly when inert 
men—unsure of themselves and their cause—are 
smothered in despair. Then, grasping at any 
straw of appeasement, they sell a thousand tomor- 
rows for the pottage of a brief escape from reality. 
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But a crisis is also the sharpest goad to the cre- 
ative energies of men, particularly when they 
recognize it as a challenge to their every resource 
and move to meet it in faith, in thought, in cour- 
age. Then, greatly aroused—yet realizing that 
beyond the immediate danger lie vast horizons— 
they can act for today in the light of generations 
still to come. The American people, 164 million 
of us, must recognize that the unprecedented crises 
of these days—packed with danger though they 
may be—are in fullest truth challenges that can 
be met and will be met to the lasting good of our 
country and of the world. 


Two Great Objectives 


Two great American objectives are mountain 
peaks that tower above the foothills of lesser goals, 
One is global peace based on justice, mutual re- 
spect, and cooperative partnership among the 
nations. The other is an expanding American 


economy whose benefits, widely shared among all | 
our citizens, will make us even better able to co- | 





operate with other friendly nations in their eco- | 


nomic advancement and our common prosperity. 

The fundamental hazard to the achievement of 
both objectives is the implacable enmity of godless 
communism. That hazard becomes the more fear- 
some as we are guilty of failure among ourselves— 
failure to seek out and face facts courageously, 
failure to make required sacrifices for the common 


good, failure to look beyond our selfish interests of | 


the moment, failure to seek long-term betterment 
for all our citizens. 

Recognizing the ruthless purposes of inter- 
national communism, we must assure, above all 
else, our own national safety. At the same time 
we must continue to appeal to the sense of logic 
and decency of all peoples to work with us in the 
development of some kind of sane arrangement 
for peace. 

But when a nation speaks alone, its appeal may 
fall on deaf ears. Many nations must combine 
their voices to penetrate walls of fear and preju- 
dice and selfishness and ignorance. The principal 
objective of our foreign policy, therefore, as we 
search for peace, is the construction of the strong- 
est possible coalition among free nations. The 
coalition must possess spiritual, intellectual, ma- 
terial strength. 

In things spiritual, the common effort must be 
inspired by fairness and justice, by national pride 
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and self-respect. It must be based on the inalien- 
able rights of the individual who—made in the 
image of his Creator—is endowed with a dignity 
and destiny immeasurable by the materialistic 
yardstick of communism. 

In things intellectual, the coalition must mani- 
fest such common sense and evident logic that all 
nations may see in it an opportunity to benefit 
themselves. Certainly, it must proclaim the right 
of all men to strive for their own betterment, and 
it must foster their exercise of that right. 

In things material, the friendly partnership 
must be sinewed by expanding economies within 
all its member nations, mutually benefiting by a 
growing trade volume that must be joined in reali- 
zation that their security interdependence is par- 
alleled by their economic interdependence. 


Domestic Economy 


By sound economic thinking and action, we 
Americans can hasten the achievement of both 
our great goals—peace among the nations; a 
widely shared prosperity at home. 

We have an unmatched production system. But 
even our economy will not thrive if confined to 
our own land. So to sustain our own prosperity 
and economic growth we must strengthen the 
economic bonds between us and others of the free 
world. Thus we confront the Communists with 
a vast and voluntary partnership of vigorous, 
expanding national economies whose aggregate 
power and productivity, always increasing, can 
never be successfully challenged by the Commu- 
nist world. 

The issue is clean cut. Either we foster flourish- 
ing trade between the free nations or we weaken 
the free world and our own economy. Unless 
trade links these nations together, our foreign 
policy will be encased in a sterile vacuum; our 
domestic economy will shrink within its continen- 
tal fences. The enlargement of mutually bene- 
ficial trade in the free world is an objective to 
which all of us should be fully dedicated. 

Ours is the most dynamic economy yet devised 
by man, a progress-sharing economy whose ad- 
vance benefits every man, woman, and child living 
within it. Last year, our gross national product 
exceeded $357 billion. Twenty years ago few 
would have believed such an achievement even a 
remote possibility. Nevertheless, continuation of 
current rates of increase will bring us by 1965 to 
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$500 billion or more as our gross national product. 
This will mean a tremendous advance in the living 
standards of the American people. 


Expansion of Foreign Trade 


But a $500 billion economy by 1965 can be 
achieved only within the framework of a healthy 
and expanding free world economy. Trade ex- 
pands markets for the increased output of our 
mines, our farms, and our factories. In return 
we obtain essential raw materials and needed 
products of the farms and factories of others. 
Likewise, the markets provided here for the prod- 
ucts of other free-world countries enable them to 
acquire from us capital equipment and consumer 
goods essential to their economic development and 
higher living standards. 

American agriculture sells abroad frum one- 
fourth to one-third of major crops such as wheat, 
cotton, and tobacco. Without these export mar- 
kets there can be, under current conditions, no 
enduring prosperity for the American farmer. 

American factories and labor likewise have an 
important stake in foreign trade. Last year this 
country sold over $9 billion of industrial products 
abroad. Over 3 million workers—American 
workers—are directly dependent on exports for 
their jobs. Jungles the world round are being 
tamed today by American bulldozers; new mines 
are being opened by our drills and equipment; 
fields that have been cultivated by hand for cen- 
turies are yielding new harvests to our agricultural 
machines; our automobiles, trucks, and buses are 
found wherever there are roads; and new indus- 
tries to employ the teeming millions within the 
underdeveloped nations are being equipped with 
our machine tools. 

The expansion of our foreign trade should pro- 
ceed on an orderly basis. Reductions in tariffs 
and other trade barriers, both here and abroad, 
must be gradual, selective, and reciprocal. Changes 
which would result in the threat of serious injury 
to industry or general reduction in employment 
would not strengthen the economy of this country 
or the free world. The trade measures that I 
have recommended to the Congress were prepared 
in recognition of these facts. 

Now, to abandon our program for the gradual 
reduction of unjustifiable trade barriers—to 
vitiate the administration proposals by crippling 
amendments—would strike a severe blow at the 
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cooperative efforts of the free nations to build up 
their economic and military defenses. It could 
result in increasing discrimination against our 
exports. It could lead to widespread trade re- 
strictions and a sharp contraction in world trade. 
This would mean lowered production and employ- 
ment athome. Itcould mean a retreat to economic 
nationalism and isolationism. It would constitute 
a serious setback to our hopes for global peace. 

Two-way trade, I believe, is a broad avenue by 
which all men and all nations of good will can 
travel toward a golden age of peace and plenty. 
Your administration is committed to help build- 
ing it. I personally believe it is to the common 
good of all 164 million of our people, and I shall 
not relax my personal effort toward its achieve- 
ment. 

We shall succeed, given the support of all 
who—unaffrighted by crises—are prepared to act 
on today’s problems while they work for tomor- 
row’s better and happier life. The accomplish- 
ment of this goal is worthy of the best effort of 
all Americans. Through you—you who gather 
here—and all your associates dedicated to the mis- 
sion of spreading the truth, a more rapid progress 
can be made. 


Universal Ideal 


As we build a richer material world, we must 
always remember that there are spiritual truths 
which endure forever. They are the universal 
inspiration of all mankind. In them, men of both 
the free world and the Communist world could 
well find guidance. Do we remember those words 
of our faith, “All things whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye even so to them”? 

Do we remind ourselves that a similar thread 
of peaceful and lofty exhortation reveals itself 
in the words of every one of the world’s historic 
religious leaders—every one of them? Their fol- 
lowers today people great nations. 

The Far East, the Middle East, the Near East, 
the West—Asia and Africa and Europe and the 
American Hemisphere—all alike possess in their 
heritage the same universal ideal. Why then 
should we permit pessimism to slow our efforts, 
despair to darken our spirit? Cannot we convince 
ourselves and others that in cooperation there is 
strength ? 

Cannot you, men and women of the pen, propa- 
gate knowledge of economic truth just as your 
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professional forebears spread the truths that in- 
spired our forefathers to achieve a national in- 
dependence? For when all people, everywhere, 
understand that international trade—peaceful 
trade—is a fertile soil for the growth of a shared 
prosperity, of all kinds of cooperative strength, 
and of understanding and tolerance, the fruits 
thereof will be another historic step on the road 
to universal peace. 


Hopeful Developments 
in Europe and Asia 


News Conference Statement by Secretary Dulles 





Press release 230 dated April 26 j 

I feel that developments of the last 10 days | 
may in retrospect seem of decisive importance both 
in Europe and in Asia. 

The Bandung conference, as we had _ hoped, | 
seems to have exerted a restraint on the Chinese 
Communists. I had always felt that it would be 
salutary if the Chinese Communists were con- | 
fronted with the opinion of the free nations of | 
Asia. That opinion was powerfully expressed in 
favor of peace and against direct and indirect 
aggression. There seems now a chance that the 
Communist Chinese may be deterred from pursu- 
ing the course of violence which has characterized 
their action in relation to Korea, to Tibet, to Indo- | 
china, and, more recently, in relation to the Tai- | 
wan (Formosa) Straits. 

The Chinese Communists found no backing for | 
their announced program of seizing Taiwan (For- | 
mosa) by force. On the contrary, they felt it | 
useful in the last hours of the Bandung confer- 
ence to propose to negotiate a peaceful settlement. 
Whether or not that was a sincere proposal re- 
mains to be seen. Perhaps the Chinese Commu- 
nists were merely playing a propaganda game. 
But we intend to try to find out. In doing so we 
shall not, of course, depart from the path of 
fidelity and honor toward our ally, the Republic 
of China. 

In Europe, the most significant development is 
the apparent willingness of the Soviet Union to 
liberate Austria and to withdraw its troops of 
occupation which have now been in Austria for 
over 10 years. We still do not know whether the 
Soviet Union is sincere in its proposal or whether 
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there are as yet undisclosed conditions. 
again we intend to find out. 

At Moscow in 1943 the Soviet Union joined in 
promising a “free and independent Austria.” If 
the Soviet Union is now sincere, there will be a 
victory for basic principles of justice. If such 
principles finally prevail in relation to Austria, 
there is no reason to doubt that they may also 
prevail in relation to other parts of Europe, so 
long as we are steadfast in our adherence to them. 

I do not minimize the difficulties ahead. The 
road ahead is long and there may be—there almost 
surely will be—disappointments and _ setbacks. 
But recent developments seem to give new ground 
for hope. Also they justify holding the position 
of strong dedication to principle, which alone can 
bring about the results which we seek. 


However, 


Possibilities of Cease-Fire 
in Formosa Strait 
Press release 231 dated April 26 
Following is the transcript of Secretary Dulles’ 


news conference of April 26 relating to the possi- 
bilities of a cease-fire in the Formosa Strait. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, would you agree with Senator 
George that the United States should sit down 
and talk with Red China even though Nationalist 
China might not be present? 


A. That depends on what we talk about and 
whether there is evidence that such talks would 
be held in good faith on both sides. We are not 
going to talk about the interests of the Republic 
of China behind its back. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, I believe you said you woutd 
try to find out if the Communists are sincere. 
What steps do you have in mind to do that? 


A. There are inquiries that we can make through 
friendly governments to find out what the Com- 
munists have in mind. For example, the state- 
ment as made by Chou En-lai the last day at 
Bandung is somewhat cryptic in that he said in 
substance that no conference should deny the 
sovereign right of the People’s Republic to “liber- 
ate” Taiwan. If that means that the Communists 
are not prepared to talk about a cease-fire in the 
area, if they are not willing to give up the achieve- 
ment of their ambitions through force, then obvi- 
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ously there would be no reason that I can see to 
talk with them. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, in the light of what you said 
this morning, are we right in assuming that the 
conditions, or what seem to be conditions, in the 
Saturday statement of the State Department? 
are not regarded by you as conditions prior to 
discussion with the Chinese Communists? 


A. There are two paragraphs in the State De- 
partment release, as I recall. The first paragraph 
said in substance that we would not discuss a dis- 
posal of the area in the absence of the Chinese 
Nationalists. That standsasa precondition. We 
are not going to deal with the rights of the Chinese 
Nationalists, and their claims, in their absence. 

Now, the other paragraph mentions certain 
things which it said would clear the air and be 
evidence of sincerity. Those are not stated as con- 
ditions precedent. It said that it would be helpful 
if the Chinese Communists would release our fly- 
ers, etc. Those things were not stated as conditions 
and were never intended to be conditions, They 
are very much like what the President and I often 
said in relation to the rulers of the Soviet Union— 
that it would be very helpful evidence of their 
sincerity if they would do certain things such as 
signing the Austrian treaty. That was one of the 
things mentioned 2 years ago by the President in 
his “Chance for Peace” address.? Nevertheless, 
that was never regarded as an indispensable pre- 
requisite to talking with the Soviet Union. Ac- 
tually, before any Austrian treaty, I did meet with 
the Soviet Union at Berlin. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, did you see the statement or 
approve the statement before it was issued on 
Saturday? 


A. No, I was away. When I get away I am 
really away, up there. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, there is a report that the state- 
ment was very badly received by our friends and 
elsewhere in the free world. Will you comment on 
that? 


A. No, except I am not aware of the fact. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, would official talks, as pro- 
posed by the Chinese Communists, be tantamount 
to a semirecognition of the Red Government? 


1 BULLETIN of May 2, 1955, p. 738. 
? Tbid., Apr. 27, 1953, p. 599. 
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A. No, we have made that perfectly clear when 
we talked to them before. Remember that it 
would be nothing new for us to talk with the 
Chinese Communists. We negotiated the armis- 
tice in Korea with the Chinese Communists. We 
had some discussions with the Chinese Commu- 
nists at Geneva. We made it perfectly clear on 
both occasions, in fact, it was said explicitly in 
the Berlin resolution which convoked the Geneva 
conference, that the fact that we met together 
would not involve diplomatic recognition. Of 
course that would also be explicit in any further 
talks we had. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, would you be willing to un- 
dertake direct negotiations with the Chinese Com- 
munists providing they agreed to participation of 
Nationalist China, or would you prefer that they 
be held under the auspices of the United Nations? 


A. We believe it to be preferable that negotia- 
tions should be held under the auspices of the 
United Nations, and I do not give up hope that 
they might be held under those auspices. I read 
last night, the first time I had a chance to do so, 
the final communique of the Bandung conference. 
What impressed me, as I read through it, was 
the extent to which that communique talks about 
the United Nations. Almost every paragraph 
brings in the United Nations and the various ac- 
tivities of the United Nations. Since that com- 
munique was acceptable to the Chinese Commu- 
nists, perhaps they do not have such a repugnance 
to the United Nations as seemed to be the case 
when last January they were invited by the United 
Nations to have discussions.° 


Q. Mr. Secretary, are you planning to take any 
steps to revive the United Nations effort in this 
matter? 


A. I doubt whether it is useful to revive the 
United Nations effort at this particular juncture 
without preliminaries to find out if it would be 
apt to succeed. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, do we definitely plan to make 
these inquiries through friendly governments? I 
think you said we might. 


A. I said we might because these matters all 
require a certain amount of deliberation. What 
was said at Bandung is coming in gradually— 


* Ibid., Feb. 14, 1955, p. 251. 
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some I only got this morning, in fact, from some 
of the friendly governments. Therefore, we have 
not had an opportunity yet to formulate anything 
so definite that I could speak in the past tense, as 
of something already decided. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, do you attach any signif. 
cance to the fact that the Chinese Communists pro- 
posed bilateral negotiations with us and that the 
Russians not long ago proposed a 10-power con- 
ference to discuss the same matter, or the Formosa 
issue? 





A. I noticed that fact, and I thought it had a 


certain significance. 
Q. Which would you prefer? 


A. Well, I found quite unacceptable the Soviet 
proposal for a 10-power conference with the com- 
position suggested and with the omission of the 
Chinese Nationalists from that group. Much de- 
pends on: what it is you are going to discuss—the 
subject matter of the conference. The agenda, so 
to speak, itself operates to determine to a consid- 
erable extent who it is that ought to be there. So 
far we are very much in the dark as to what might 
be discussed. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, does that mean you would not 
rule out bilateral talks? You would not rule i 
out? 


A. No. 
Q. Mr. Secretary, you started to say you would 
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attach some significance to this, and then you did 


not say what significance you would attach— 


A. It tends to confirm the fact that in this area 
the Chinese Communists exercise, I think, a meas- 
ure of independence. I think that their basic 
policies are undoubtedly coordinated with the So- 
viet Union and that the Party discipline is exerted 
in both countries along fundamental lines. But 
certainly as respects details, the application of 
agreed principles, there is a far greater measure 
of independence exercised by the Chinese Com- 
munists than is the case with reference to the satel- 
lite countries of Europe, for example. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, in the Chou En-lai proposal 
he spoke not only of the specific Formosa problem 
but of the general Far East problem. Is tt your 
view that our position is that we should settle the 
Formosan problem before we get into a larger dis- 
cussion with Communist China, or is it possible to 
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have a larger discussion in which Formosa can be 
a part of it? 


A. The first thing, it seems to me, that requires 
to be determined is whether we must prepare for 
war in that area or whether there is apt to be a 
cease-fire in the area. One cannot very well settle 
matters under the threat of a gun. So far there 
has been nothing but war threats in the area. 
There has been and there is still continuing a very 
large buildup, particularly of Chinese Communist 
air capabilities, in the Formosa Straits area. There 
has been until quite recently a very violent propa- 
ganda campaign to the effect that they were going 
to take Formosa by force and that the islands, 
such as Tachen, were useful to carry out their 
program of force. As I say, you do not negoti- 
ate—at least, the United States does not negoti- 
ate—with a pistol aimed at its head. 

The first thing is to find out whether there is a 
possibility of a cease-fire in the area. That is a 
matter which can be discussed perhaps bilaterally, 
or at the United Nations, or possibly under other 
circumstances. But I regard a cease-fire as the 
indispensable prerequisite to anything further. 
When you get into further matters, then the in- 
terests of the Chinese Nationalists would naturally 
come to play a very large part. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, have the Nationalist Chinese 
accepted the concept of a cease-fire? Are they pre- 
pared to accept a cease-fire in that area? 


A. They have indicated opposition to a cease- 
fire in the area, and in that respect our views do 
not wholly coincide. At the time when New Zea- 
land put this matter on the agenda of the Security 
Council, there was, as I recall, a statement issued 
by the Chinese Nationalists indicating they did not 
favor a cease-fire in the area. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, you said that, after dis- 
cussing the cease-fire, in other matters the interests 
of the Chinese Nationalists would play a part. 
Do I understand correctly from what you said 
that the presence of the Chinese Nationalists would 
not be indispensable for the discussion of a cease- 
fire? 


A. Not as far as concerns a cease-fire which in- 
volved the possible interests of the United States, 
which has undertaken to react to an attack against 
Formosa. If we could get assurances there was to 
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be no attack against Formosa, we would accept 
those. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, it has been suggested that the 
move by the Chinese Communists—by Chou En- 
lai at Bandung—did not come as a complete sur- 
prise but in fact you had some information, or at 
least expectations of it—that it figured in your 
discussions with the President in Augusta and it 
may perhaps have played some part in the mission 
of Assistant Secretary of State Robertson and 
Admiral Radford at Formosa.* 


A. I would say this: It is no secret that we have 
hoped that the Bandung conference would result 
in a more peaceful attitude on the part of the 
Chinese Communists. I have sometimes said that 
I felt that a great deal would depend, as far as the 
future is concerned, on whether the Chinese Com- 
munists came away from Bandung feeling that 
they had a green light to go ahead and take 
Formosa by force or whether they felt that to do 
so would antagonize the good will of the free 
Asian countries which they were seeking. 

It is that thought which influenced us as far 
back as the Bangkok conference. There, you may 
recall, was introduced a resolution of greeting to 
the Bandung conference and an expression at that 
time of the hope that the Bandung conference 
would set in motion forces for peace. After I 
was at Augusta with the President, you may recall 
that I said then that the President hailed the 
Bandung conference and called on it to “exert a 
practical influence for peace where peace is now 
in grave jeopardy.”® We have all along believed 
that if the Chinese Communists would get in con- 
tact with the opinion of the free peoples, the free 
nations of Asia, they would realize much more 
fully than they have so far that their policy of 
relying upon force, the policy to which I alluded 
in the opening statement,® was a policy which it 
was not in their best interests to follow. 

I don’t think that there occurred any moral or 
spiritual conversion on the part of the Chinese 
Communists. But I do think that there may have 
been a realization of the fact that a real peaceful- 
ness, instead of just talk about peace while carry- 
ing on war, was from their standpoint the best 


* ITbid., May 2, 1955, p. 732. 
5 Tbid., p. 727. 
® See p. 754. 
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policy. If that has happened, it is something 
which we can be very glad about. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, do you attribute these en- 
couraging developments to Mr. Hammarskjold’s 
negotiations? 


A. I doubt if there is any discernible relation- 
ship between the two. 


Q. I just wanted further clarification of my 
question as to whether these considerations played 
a part in the mission of Admiral Radford and 
Secretary Robertson in Formosa. 


A. They played a part, although I would not 
say a decisive part. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, how much are you able to 
tell us this morning about the mission of Admiral 
Radford and Secretary Robertson? 


A. Very little, other than to say that the situa- 
tion in that area has been precarious. We did not 
know whether it would take a turn for the better 
or the worse as a result of the Bandung conference. 
I have referred already to the buildup that is pro- 
ceeding on the China mainland, which has very 
distinct military implications, some of which in 
turn have political implications. In view of that 
it seemed useful to have another high-level talk 
and to have Assistant Secretary of State Robert- 
son and Admiral Radford canvass the political 
and military aspects of the situation in the For- 
mosa Straits in the light of new developments 
which had occurred. It was a general, overall 
review of the factors, political and military, and 
it seemed useful to carry that on in a personal, 
direct way at a high level, such as has been done, 
rather than depend upon cable communication, 
which in these matters is not always satisfactory. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, could you persuade them to 
be alittle more friendly to the idea of a cease-fire? 


A. I can’t add to what I have said except to say 
this—Secretary Robertson and Admiral Radford 
did not go out there with the idea of exerting any 
coercive pressures upon the Chinese Nationalists. 
They went over to sit down together as allies, as 
partners, to discuss the situation that is developing. 
I must say frankly that I do not yet know fully 
today what the outcome of their discussions has 
been. 


Q. You would like to have the Nationalists be 
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more receptive to the idea of a cease-fire} 


A. There has been no secret of the fact that the 
United States has hoped for a cease-fire in the 
area. The President made that perfectly clear in 
his message to the Congress. That was last Janu- 
ary when he spoke of what we then thought was 
the most hopeful route of action before the United 
Nations to bring about a cease-fire and the ac- 
ceptance of a principle of the United Nations that 
nations should renounce force to accomplish their 
objectives. There has been some difference of 
viewpoint between the Chinese Nationalists and 
ourselves with respect to that matter, but I am} 
not in a position to say to what extent that was | 
discussed at Taipei or what the result was, “4 





cause I haven’t heard. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, do I understand you correctly 
that it would be possible for us to accept a declara- 
tion from the Chinese Communists as to their will- 
ingness to agree to a cease-fire without participa- 


tion of the Chinese Nationalists in any such | 


declaration? 


A. I think the United States would welcome an 
assurance of the abandonment of force by the 
Chinese Communists in whatever way it came. 


Q. Should it be made a public statement? 


A. I think it should be public, for unless it was 


made public we would not have the adequate sanc- 
tion of the weight of public opinion behind it. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, can you get it down to this: 
Do we consider it our turn now to get in touch with 
the Chinese Communists, or do we consider that 
we must hear more from the Chinese Communists 
about this peace conference that Chou En-lai 
originally proposed? 


A. I don’t know about this question of whose 
“turn” it is. However, I would say this: When the 
issues are as grave as those that confront us in 
the Formosa area, we are not disposed to stand 
upon protocol. 

A proposal has been made which may or may 
not be sincere, which may or may not have any 
substance to it. We believe that the circumstances 
under which it was made are apt to give it a 
greater degree of credibility than perhaps if it 
had been made under other circumstances. It was 
made to and in the presence of a very large group 
of other countries, made to them first privately 
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and then it was made publicly. Therefore, a state- 
ment made under those conditions carries greater 
weight than if, for example, it had been a pure 
propaganda statement issued by Peiping radio 
sometime. 

Now, since a statement was made under those 
circumstances, we are disposed to try to probe it 
further. As to the order of events, if we should 
get a further clarification which would come spon- 
taneously from the Chinese Communists, that 
would be well and good. But we shall not merely 
sit around and wait on that. We may probe the 
thing ourselves to find out if it has any substance. 

As I say, there was an ambiguous phrase about 
their sovereign right to “liberate” Formosa which 
could not be any way impaired. Now, I have said 
previously that we would not expect the parties 
to this struggle, whether the Chinese Nationalists 
or the Chinese Communists, to renounce their am- 
bitions. We don’t expect that to be done any 
more than we expect that to happen in the case of 
Germany or Korea or Viet-Nam. But even 
though they retain their ambitions—retain their 
claims—they might renounce the use of force to 
satisfy their claims and their ambitions. Now I 
don’t know whether what Chou En-lai said was 
intended to be responsive to what I had previously 
said on that phase of the matter, or not. That is 
one of the things which I think deserves further 
exploration. 


Q. Can you tell us what are the mechanics, what 
you are doing to find out, what is happening as 
far as our Government is concerned? Mohammed 
Ali, the Pakistan Premier, this morning reported 
he had a conversation with Chou and that Chou 
En-lai told him the door was still open a crack. 
Also, Chou En-lai told him he felt there was a pos- 
sibility of successful negotiation, or implied that. 
He also said Chou En-lai made to him what he re- 
garded as a reasonable proposition for the settle- 
ment of the present crisis. He didn’t give the 
details. Have you asked Mohammed Ali to tell 
you what the details are or asked him to give the 
reaction of the U. S. to this conversation? What 
are we doing? That is what I want to know. 


A. I thought I had made clear, in answer to a 
prior question, that we have not yet done any- 
thing—that the information which is prerequisite 
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to sober, intelligent action is only beginning to 
come in. Only a few minutes ago did we receive 
word through the Pakistan Embassy of what you 
refer to, and we have not yet collected all the 
relevant data. Until we have all the relevant 
data we are not going to go off doing things. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, why should you insist that 
this evidence of sincerity should be made public? 
Would you be satisfied with assurance given 
through diplomatic channels, shall we say, by 
private diplomacy ? 


A. Well, that is a hypothetical question and I 
wouldn’t want to respond categorically toit. But 
it does not seem to me that it is possible to make 
plans on the assumption that there will be a cease- 
fire in the area unless we can let it be known. It 
affects all of our own thinking and all of our own 
planning and the planning of the Chinese Nation- 
alists, and it is quite incredible to me that there 
should be a secret agreement to have a cease-fire. 
I would think it would be quite a problem as to 
how to keep it secret. 


U.S., U.K., and France Prepare 
for Four Power Meeting 
Press release 227 dated April 25 


The Governments of France, the United King- 
dom, and the United States have consistently given 
proof of their desire to seek by negotiation the just 
and peaceful settlement of questions which might 
disturb the maintenance of enduring peace. 

Moved by the same desire, the three Foreign 
Ministers will meet in Paris on May 8 in order to 
discuss concrete plans for holding a Four Power 
Conference with the Soviet Government. In 
acordance with usual practice they will also discuss 
this question with the Chancellor of the German 
Federal Republic and Ministers of the other Nato 
governments. 

Experts designated by the three governments 
will meet in London on April 27 to make a prelim- 
inary study of these problems in preparation for 
the Ministers’ discussions. 

The three governments earnestly hope that a 
Four Power Conference can meet as soon as 
possible. 
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Social Discontent in the Near East: A Challenge 


to Public Responsibility 


by Stephen P. Dorsey 


The society of the Near East, at the crossroads 
of three continents, has been shaped and influenced 
by myriad currents over the millennia. Its peo- 
ple vary in many respects from one country to 
another because of differences in their indigenous 
circumstances and in the foreign influences to 
which they have been exposed. Yet they share a 
common experience of centuries of political in- 
stability and economic deficiency. This paper 
will consider the challenge to public responsibility 
posed by social discontent among the peasants and 
working classes of the predominantly Moslem area 
extending from the western border of Egypt to the 
eastern border of Iran. 

The period between the two great World Wars, 
that of partition and the mandates, was one in 
which the Near Eastern mind, as reflected in the 
activity of popular leaders, was largely concerned 
with reunification and independence from West- 
ern imperialism, both economic and political. In 
the decade since the Second Great War and the 
establishment of independent political units in 
place of the mandates, the outstanding develop- 
ment may be said to have been the swing of the 
pendulum toward internal social and economic 
problems within the new countries. It is true 
that Near Eastern leaders have been occupied in 
Egypt with the control of the Suez Canal and in 
Iran with the major problems of Soviet-inspired 
internal strife—and with the struggle with Israel, 
which has profoundly affected every Arab. 
Armed strife and political unrest, however, are 
nothing new in the Near East. What is new is 
the beginning of a real response by its leaders to 
the depressed lot of the masses, peasant as well 
as industrial worker, and the growing interest 
in most of the countries in social legislation and 
economic development as approaches to a solution 
of the growing discontent arising from that con- 
dition. 
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The Problem and its Causes 


As Sa’id B. Himadeh wrote in the Near East 
Journal in 1951, 


The major social problem in the Arab countries of the 





Middle East is poverty, with its normal concomitants | 


of malnutrition, poor housing, bad sanitation, and disease. 
It is also the chief social problem in the more developed 
countries, but there are differences in degree, extent, and 
permanence. Poverty in the Arab countries is so extreme 
that it often endangers physical subsistence; it embraces 
a very large proportion of the population; and for the 
most part it is chronic, not temporary or cyclical as it is 
in the more advanced countries. 

It is extremely difficult to set forth all the basic 
causes of poverty and unrest in the Arab East and 
in Iran, properly weighted in depth, proportion, 
and importance. <A brief consideration of some 
of the principal elements, however, is essential, 
for without an appreciation of the causes there 
can be little understanding of the effects or of 
current measures to root them out. 

In the first place, natural resources, with the 
exception of petroleum, are relatively meager. 
Water, which may be used as a source of power 
as well as for irrigation needs, is limited in com- 
parison to the vast stretches of arid land which 
must remain unproductive without this lifespring. 
Moreover, the waste of available water supplies, 
erosion, and salting of cultivable lands contribute 
to the increasing pressure of population. The 
effect is intensified by the illiteracy and immobility 
of labor, and closely related is an outmoded system 
of land tenure which is as wasteful of manpower 
as it is of the soil. 

State domains in some countries are vast, yet 
they are subject to various confusing private and 
Excessive fragmentation and wide 
separation of small private holdings have in- 
creased the difficulty of cultivation. Forms of 
share tenancy, growing out of extreme inequality 


tribal claims. 
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of land ownership and a semifeudal tradition, 
bring an inadequate share of income to the tenant. 
Moreover, the insecurity of his tenure and the fact 
that his rent is a fixed share of the product of his 
labor discourage the Near Eastern sharecropper 
from undertaking long-term improvements or 
even from fertilizing the land. Backward meth- 
ods of cultivation, the absence generally of credit, 
except at exorbitant rates, and a lack of farm- 
market transport facilities, added to marketing 
systems which tend to benefit the middleman at 
the expense of the cultivator, contribute to the 
difficulties of the peasant. 


Class Structure 


Another heritage from the past is a rigidly 
stratified class structure separating the small 
minority of landlords from the peasant masses; 
the two groups lack channels through which they 
can communicate concerning the social and eco- 
nomic questions which are vital to the develop- 
ment of the new nations of the Near East and to 
their peoples. Moreover, during the last few 
decades the onset of Western industrialization has 
created a new laboring class—a rudimentary urban 
proletariat—workers drawn from the countryside 
surrounding the factories and from the cities 
where they have been driven by rural unemploy- 
ment caused by increasing population pressures. 
Thus a second social class, or more properly a sub- 
division of the great body of workers, has come 
into being which tends to be more subject to dis- 
content with its own state than are the peasants, 
whose tensions are relieved by traditional rural 
patterns and relationships. The relationship be- 
tween these workers and their superiors is charac- 
terized by the same absence of communication that 
exists between landlord and tenant, by the failure 
of the former to supply any positive production 
incentives, and, in spite of certain paternalistic 
benefits, by an inadequate wage scale. Moreover, 
systems of public administration and services have 
tended to be inadequate to deal with the felt needs 
of the people and the growing possibilities for 
development. 

These chronic causes of poverty and unrest 
among both peasants and workers in the Arab 
States have been aggravated by further pressures 
resulting from the mass migration of the Palestine 
refugees, who, in a sense, are an exemplification 
of the poverty, underemployment, and discontent 
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which permeate the area. Communism is another 
cause of discontent which has been particularly 
significant since World War II, when relations 
between the Near East and the West began to shift 
so greatly. Communist techniques to date, how- 
ever, seem to rely less on any mass movement than 
on the old pattern of a well-trained elite corps. 
Communist influence does not seem to be particu- 
larly strong among either the peasants or the 
laboring classes. It can, however, be seen more 
clearly in the demands advanced in some of the 
industrial and general strikes which occur rather 
frequently in the area than in such agricultural 
disturbances as have occurred. Among both 
farming and laboring groups, Communist influ- 
ence is still small in comparison to that among 
the intelligentsia. 

Because of the factors discussed above, the vast 
majority of Arabs and Iranians live in a relatively 
deprived and frustrated state. Despite recent 
progress, illiteracy runs to at least 70 or 80 percent 
in all of the countries under consideration except 
Lebanon. Annual incomes per family (not per 
capita) average $200 to $300. Infant mortality is 
exceedingly high. Chronic diseases like tra- 
choma, bilharzia, hookworm, typhoid, and dys- 
entery sap vitality. Population pressures in 
Egypt, Lebanon, and Jordan are among the heavi- 
est in the world at a time when agricultural pro- 
duction per capita, although growing, remains very 
low. In the whole of the Arab world the total 
area under cultivation is about the same as that 
in the State of Iowa. In the Near Eastern coun- 
tries one-third to one acre of land per capita is 
under cultivation. A small percentage of the 
population owns a large percentage of the land; 
in one country, 0.2 percent owns more than half. 
Almost three-quarters of the farm population 
owns no land, or owns plots that are too small 
to pay for themselves. Housing and sanitary 
conditions are for the most part deplorable. 


Manifestations of Social Discontent 

Let us examine the effect that this traditional 
lot has exercised in recent years on the farmers 
and workers, on the one hand, and on the govern- 
ment leaders on the other. The peasants are 
clearly more restless than they were. It has been 
said that, partly because of the impact of Commu- 
nist propaganda, the peasants in many countries 
are being converted from a state of passive misery 
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to one of alert and active misery. In thinking 
of this remark one might consider the agricultural 
riots in the Talha, Sharkiya, and Mansura dis- 
tricts of Egypt during 1951, in the Homs and 
Hama regions of Syria in the same year, and in 
the Erbil and Asmara districts of Iraq in 1953. 

The Talha incident offers one interesting ex- 
ample. The exact facts concerning the riot on 
June 23, 1951, on a 30,000-acre estate in the middle 
Nile Delta region are still obscure and may never 
be fully known. Apparently, an argument over 
an attempt of the general manager of the estate 
to collect more than the normal amount of wheat 
from a tenant farmer deteriorated into a physical 
brawl. In a comparatively short time several 
thousand peasants gathered and marched on the 
manor house to demand a hearing from the estate 
owner. The owner is reported to have fired a 
gun over their heads in an attempt to disperse 
them and to have accidentally killed the captain 
of his guards when the latter stepped forward to 
ask him not to shoot at the crowd. In the ensuing 
riot the manor house was set on fire and 18 peas- 
ants were wounded in a pitched battle with the 
police. The owner hid in the trunk of an auto- 
mobile, which the crowd later dumped into a 
canal, and was only saved by police at the last 
minute. 

This incident of almost 4 years ago cannot be 
described either as “isolated” or as the beginning 
of a widespread movement. It arose from numer- 
ous accumulated causes, some of them peculiar 
to the estate involved ; there was no direct evidence 
of outside incitement or of Communist influence. 
It is significant, however, that the peasants oper- 
ated as a group rather than in their normal indi- 
vidualistic roles. They were being actively rather 
than passively miserable about their age-old un- 
changed lot. This incident, of course, took place 
before the revolution of July 1952 and is in marked 
contrast to the relative quiet in Egypt since that 
date. 

Evidences of restlessness also have increased in 
the industrial labor field in recent years. Two 
striking differences, however, are the much greater 
degree of organization of the industrial workers 
as compared with farm workers and the greater 
influence of communism among the former. 
Strikes greatly outnumber peasant riots, and their 
announced aims are much more varied. The gen- 
eral strike in Bahrein last year started with dis- 
satisfaction by Shia laborers with working condi- 
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tions and later was supported by certain young 
Sunni political elements seeking judicial and leg- 
islative reforms. It was well organized and was 
started and stopped with almost automatic preci- 
sion. The Aramco strike of a year ago origi- 


nally involved protests against the Egyptian Gov- | 





ernment’s anti-strike attitude, objection to housing | 
and wages, and ethnic minority problems. The | 
extent of Communist influence in either case is | 


difficult to gage. The general strike in Basra last | 


spring, however, was an example of Communists 
exploiting the general discontent that existed 
among the workers. 


—— 


Several interesting manifestations of labor ob- | 


jectives were revealed at a major disturbance at 


a modern textile mill at Kufar-el-Dawar near | 


Alexandria on August 12-13, 1952. This uprising, 
in which 10 were killed, was a general one, appar- 
ently not related to any specific incident. The 
complete destruction of the three-room police 
guardhouse at the gate was a direct protest against 
the searching of all workers by plant guards at 
the end of each day. In the personnel office, steel 
filing cabinets containing the records of 10,000 
workers were smashed and burned in the wide- 
spread, though perhaps exaggerated, belief that 
they contained material which would be used 
against individual workers. Twenty-two execu- 
tive automobiles were burned as a symbol of re- 
sentment against the wealthy. The company’s 
medical clinic was destroyed, in part because work- 
ers believed that it was used not to promote their 
health but rather as a means of dismissing them 
as medically unfit when other reasons for dismissal 
failed. Although the destruction of laboratory 
equipment for testing tensile strengths cannot be 
explained with accuracy, it is known that some 
workers viewed the laboratory as an instrument 
for testing the quality of their individual per- 
formances and consequently resented its existence. 
(After the riot the company granted pay increases, 
more holidays, and a pay bonus for the end of the 


year.) 


Public Response to a Challenge 

There is little doubt that a broad and tangible 
effort has been made to meet the challenge which 
social discontent presents. Some of the respon- 
sibility has, of course, been assumed by private 
individuals. On the agricultural side, an out- 
standing example is Hussayn Ibish, who in the 
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last 4 years has turned the title of lands in his 
villages south of Damascus over to the farmers 
who work the land. In Lebanon a group of finan- 
ciers has raised a significant amount of capital for 
a “100-village plan” uxder which they hope to 
stimulate farm improvement and higher rural 
living standards by means of private loans. As 
to private efforts in the labor field, it is perfectly 
possible to find private plants in the Near East 
with modern attitudes as well as modern machin- 
ery. Factory clinics, cafeterias, playgrounds, 
vacations with pay, and other mutual benefits to 
labor and industry that took long years to develop 
in our own country are making their appearance 
under private initiative in the Near East, even if 
the pace is not so rapid as could be desired. 

As for the government response to the challenge, 
perhaps the clearest indicators of intent are the 
national budgets. Generally speaking, expendi- 
tures for items relating to social and economic 
dtvelopment have increased not only on an abso- 
lute Lasis for the past several years but also, and 
perhaps more significantly, on a basis of percent- 
age of total expenditures. From 20 to 40 percent 
of Arab and Iranian budget expenditures appears 
under ministries of agriculture, social affairs, edu- 
cation, public health, national economy, labor, 
communications, and public works. In most of the 
budgets the percentage for this type of expend- 
iture is higher than that for defense purposes. 
In several of the countries separate development 
or production budgets have recently made their 
appearance again, reflecting in a general way the 
awakening of the legislatures and governments to 
the need for improving the economy and the stand- 
ards of living. In Iraq 70 percent of the country’s 
revenues from oil company operations is by law 
devoted to development purposes. In Iran present 
legislation requires that all oil revenues be used 
for economic development. 

The degree to which these expenditures directly 
benefit the peasant and working classes naturally 
varies and in most cases could probably be con- 
siderably increased. The amounts involved, how- 
ever, are much higher than ever before and are 
a tangible demonstration that a new concept is 
gaining ground in the Near East, namely, the idea 
that progress can be made through programs of 
general economic improvement based on raising 
the living standards of farmers and industrial 
workers. 
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Land Tenure Legislation 

Near Eastern governments probably have in- 
troduced more legislation and decrees pertaining 
to land tenure during the last 5 years than during 
the preceding several decades. Moreover, the ob- 
jectives have been greatly broadened so as to fit 
in with overall development, in addition to bene- 
fiting individual peasants by providing improved 
tenancy rights or eventual outright ownership, 
liberal credit, better marketing conditions, and 
technical guidance. 

Among the particularly noteworthy legislation 
is the Shah of Iran’s decree of 1951 turning a 
quarter of a million acres of royal lands over to 
peasants on liberal credit terms. Another is Iraq’s 
“Law for the Development and Cultivation of the 
Dujaila Lands,” passed in 1946 and subsequently 
expanded, under which Dujaila and five other 
projects for the settlement of landless peasants 
have been put into effect, with six more in prep- 
aration. A million acres of state lands are being 
prepared for future distribution to landless 
peasants with an opportunity for eventual owner- 
ship. 

Other similar measures include Syria’s Decree 
No. 96 regarding the distribution of state lands 
to peasants; Egypt’s Law of 1939 for the estab- 
lishment of rural social centers (in which Egypt’s 
present Ambassador to the United States, Ahmed 
Hussein, and his wife were active) ; and Egypt’s 
land reform law of 1952—one of the earliest laws 
instituted by the present regime. The latter 
limits individual ownership to 200 feddans (207 
acres), provides for compensation to land owners 
and distribution of the excess among peasants, 
and guards against further fragmentation of plots 
under five feddans. To these measures might be 
added numerous agreements for technical assist- 
ance in the field of land tenure with the United 
States (private foundations as well as the Gov- 
ernment), the United Kingdom, and United 
Nations agencies, particularly the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization, and UNEsco. 

In Iran both the U. S. Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration [Foa] and private foundations have 
used the Shah’s land-distribution program as a 
basis for other development projects. They have 
provided technical assistance to the 12 villages 
which were first distributed under the Shah’s pro- 
gram and have demonstrated how, through a sys- 
tem of community development, supervised credit 
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and technical aid can create independent farmers 
out of poverty-stricken peasants. To date over 
5,000 farmers have received lands under the land 
distribution program, and a bank initiated with 
Foa help is serving the needs of the more than 
50,000 families in Crown Land villages. 

The degree to which these and related laws and 
project agreements have been implemented has 
varied considerably. All of them encounter tech- 
nical, financial, psychological, and political ob- 
stacles in the search for an improved substitute 
for the old system. Nevertheless, they reflect an 
unprecedented effort on the part of current Near 
Eastern leaders to give the mass of peasants better 
leases on their lands and on their lives. 


Labor Measures 


Basic labor legislation is not quite so new or 
dramatic as are land reform measures in the Near 
East. The labor codes of Lebanon, Syria, and 
Tran were enacted in 1946; Iraq’s code underwent 
important revisions that same year ; and the Saudi 
decree for hours, age limits, and disability com- 
pensation was issued in 1947. 

The interest of the Arab States in the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization [Ito] has been a 
stimulus to measures which meet the challenge 
of labor unrest. Lebanon, Iraq, Syria, Iran, and 
Egypt are all members; Egypt holds an assistant 
director generalship. In addition to participating 
in Io projects, several of the states are engaged 
in technical assistance projects with Foa in such 
fields as statistics, worker education and voca- 
tional training, industrial safety, and arbitration 
methods. Although improved laws regarding 
strikes, unionization, and other aspects of labor 
are clearly needed, generally speaking the greatest 
need in most Near Eastern countries is for im- 
proved implementation of existing legislation, 
through the Ministries of Labor or Social Affairs 
which have been created recently by several 
countries. 

The one Near Eastern country which has 
recently introduced rather sweeping labor legis- 
lation is Egypt. The Egyptian Trade Union Act 
of 1942 expressly excluded the unionization of 
agricultural workers and also prohibited individ- 
ual workers’ unions from joining a single national 
federation. These situations were reversed by the 
new government in December 1952, less than 6 
months after it took office. Asa result of the new 
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decrees, more than 60 groups of agricultural 
workers have applied for union charters and the 
establishment of a general confederation of unions 
is receiving serious study. The latter move might 
enable Egypt’s more responsible and effective labor 


officials to lead poorly organized unions into effec- 


tive operation. 


Egypt’s labor legislation presents one problem | 
which has not been resolved: it prohibits the dis- 
missal of an employee, if he chooses to appeal, | 


without permission from the courts. This provi- 


sion is of particular concern to foreign investors; _ 
it also is a potential financial and administrative 


burden on all firms, especially those in seasonal 
manufacturing. The Egyptian Government has 


been described by some observers as prolabor but — 


not antibusiness, and the trend is toward a modi- 
fication of this legislation. Egypt is gaining ex- 
perience daily in the field of industrial relations, 
and it has clearly accepted the challenge of labor 
unrest and the conditions underlying it. 


Major Development Projects 


In recent years and months Near Eastern 
leaders have spent less time pointing to rivers 
and ports that should be developed and more time 
looking over plans on which cost estimates can 
be based, firms hired, and money appropriated or 
borrowed. A recent bulletin issued by Unrwa, 
the U.N. relief agency for Palestine refugees, 
devotes 145 pages to an inventory of major eco- 
nomic development programs (underway) and 
projects (for the future). 

Tran has practically completed plans calling for 
the expenditure of $700 million for economic de- 
velopment. Although these figures may at first 
glance appear fantastically high, they are actually 
well within Iran’s financial ability, based on its 
potential oil income. This income will reach $180 
million annually by the end of 1957, and, as stated 
above, Iranian legislation requires that all of it 
be devoted to economic development. 

The Lebanese Government has just invited se- 
lected firms to bid on the engineering plans and 
supervisory contract for the first phase of the 
Litani River Basin project; preparatory work for 
this phase was done by a 24-man team financed 
by Foa. Well over $100 million is contemplated 
as the eventual expenditure on this self-liquidat- 
ing power and irrigation project. 

Some of the world’s greatest engineers have re- 
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cently pronounced Egypt’s High Aswan Dam 
Expenditures over the next 
decade may exceed half a billion dollars for the 
largest dam and reservoir in the world. The proj- 
ect, as conceived, would increase Egypt’s acreage 
by at least one-fourth and probably more. 
Unrwa engineers have recently completed a study 
under which sweet water from the Nile will be 
siphoned under the Suez Canal and used to irri- 
gate Sinai lands which can support more than 
50,000 refugees. The Unified Plan for the De- 
velopment of the Jordan Valley is not yet adopted 
and still faces important obstacles. The value 
of crop production in the valley could conceivably 
increase tenfold in less than a decade if all goes 
well. 

Syria is developing the Port of Latakia with 
its own finances and is well advanced in the engi- 
neering of its Ghab Swamp irrigation and drain- 
age projects, among others. Iraq’s Wadi 
Tharthar flood control project on the Tigris is 
expected to be completed next year. Other im- 
portant development projects in the Near East 
include the improvement of transportation and 
communication between urban and rural districts 
and the construction of research laboratories and 
extension stations. 

Development boards have been established in 
recent years in raq, Jordan, Lebanon, and Egypt, 
and one has been in existence in Iran for years. 
In several of these countries, tne boards are con- 
sidering investment and development surveys 
made by the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development (Isprp). Iran has received 
substantial U. S. economic aid for several years, 
and in Egypt, Jordan, and Lebanon, U.S. eco- 
nomic aid programs over and above technical 
assistance have been inaugurated in the last few 
months with a U.S. contribution of $59 million. 
Those who dismissed such projects as unrealizable 
dreams 10 years ago must now take account not 
only of the tremendously augmented oil revenues, 
the availability of U.S. and Isrp funds, and the 
increased file of completed blueprints, but also the 
desire of the Near Eastern leaders to avail them- 
selves of these new factors as a means of reducing 
the unrest and attaining stability. Granted that 
it is only a beginning, it is an answer toa challenge. 
It is significant that a new word is on the tongues 





*For a summary of U.S. technical and economic assist- 
ance programs in the area, see BULLETIN of Feb. 28, 1955, 
Dp. 344. 
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of Near Eastern engineers and officials—“sched- 
uling”—that is, the synchronization of many 
phases of land reclamation, resettlement, and other 
projects toward the proper culmination of the 
program. 


International Cooperation in Technical Assistance 


Although the major development projects in- 
volve external financial and planning assistance, 
the recent growth of international cooperation as 
a means of improving the welfare of peasant and 
worker is more widely revealed in the field of 
technical assistance. Well over a million dollars a 
year is being spent in the Arab countries and Iran 
by the U.N. specialized agencies for regional meet- 
ings and for individual advisory projects in fields 
covered by the World Health Organization, the 
International Labor Organization, the Food and 
Agriculture Organization, and Unssco. The eco- 
nomic studies and recommendations made in Syria 
and Iraq by Isrp paid considerable attention to 
the social aspects of agriculture and industry, and 
this is likely to be the case in the bank’s forthcom- 
ing survey of Jordan. U.S. technical assistance 
programs, now in their fifth year, will involve 
U.S. expenditures in excess of $22 million in the 
current fiscal year in five Arab countries and Iran, 
While the proportion of projects with direct and 
early benefits to peasants and workers is difficult 
to calculate precisely, many of the projects testify 
to the growing cooperation between Near Eastern 
leaders and international and foreign technical 
assistance organizations in the interests of resource 
development and the popular welfare. 


Education, Public Health, and Public Adminis- 
tration 

The desire for improved education and broader 
opportunities is hardly new in the Near East. It 
has been more than a thousand years since Al- 
Ashar University was founded at Cairo. It was 
almost 20 years ago that the Government of Iraq 
offered teaching positions to every member of the 
graduating class of the College of Arts and 
Sciences at the American University of Beirut— 
at starting salaries higher than in most other pro- 
fessions. The last decade, however, has brought 
the broadest and most concerted effort, coincident 
with the attainment of political independence of 
most of the countries under discussion. In Leba- 
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non, for example, 100 Government primary schools 
were established in the 21 years between World 
Wars I and II, whereas more than 700 such schools 
have been established since the end of World 
War II. Moreover, action on the need for voca- 
tional training has increased greatly, as is shown 
particularly by the numerous requests for technical 
assistance in this field. 

Near Eastern governments have also taken steps 
toward the establishment of public-health and 
public-administration practices which will be of 
tangible benefit to the people as a whole. Surface 
evidence of this is to be found in recent regional 
conferences on both topics held at Beirut; in the 
enrollment of students from throughout the area 
in the public-health and public-administration 
schools established at the American University of 
Beirut in 1951; in the percentage of the more than 
2,000 Iranian and Arab students now in the United 
States who are studying public health and admin- 
istration; and in the numerous demonstration 
projects and special studies under technical as- 
sistance programs in these fields. The new em- 
phasis on environmental sanitation measures such 
as drainage and malaria control, as well as the 
clinical work in rural social centers, reflect the 
grassroots approach. How effective it has been 
to date is a less important question than how effec- 
tive it will be after a little more time has elapsed 
and the infinite problems of training and tradition 
have been more fully dealt with. 


Sum Total of Response 

We have considered the problem of social dis- 
content among the peasant working classes of the 
Near East and its causes, as well as examples of 
its recent manifestations. In conclusion one must 
ask whether the sum total of the public response 
to the challenge of social discontent is effective. 

Obviously such discontent long since stimulated 
the assumption of responsibility by some Near 
Eastern leaders, but the need is now recognized 
by increasing numbers. Although the extent to 
which the causes of unrest have been reduced is 
open to question, certainly effective approaches to 
a solution of these causes now occupy the thoughts 
and energies of a significant number of the area’s 
leaders. In my opinion they have walked a rough 
and circuitous path, but they have come upon the 
right road. The distance behind them on that 
road must be measured in rods while the distance 
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ahead is a matter of miles. The important thing, 


however, is that they are on it in force and with 
growing energy to finish the race. I am glad that 


there are Western way stations, both private and | 


public, where the helping hands of free men will 
be extended to help them. 


Much remains to be done to meet the needs of | 


the people of the Near East, but already great and 


encouraging steps have been taken. A new wind | 
is blowing, and if, as a result of progressive meas- | 
ures by their own countrymen, the average peas- | 


ant and worker can continue to find new hope, it 
seems certain that they will not turn to the Krem- 
lin for a solution to their problems. 


© Mr. Dorsey, author of the above article, is 
Deputy Director of the Office of Near Eastern 
Affairs. His article is based on an address de- 
livered at the Ninth Annual Conference of the 
Middle East Institute at Washington, D.C., on 
March 6. 


Germans Present Collection 
of Contemporary Drawings 


Press release 222 dated April 22 
Department Announcement 


On April 22 Georg Federer, Counselor to the 
German Diplomatic Mission, presented to John F. 
Simmons, Chief of Protocol of the Department of 
State, a collection of 64 drawings by contemporary 
German artists. The collection supplements the 
previous presentation of a statue of “Laboring 
Youth” made on January 25 to President Kisen- 
hower by the Chief of the German Diplomatic 
Mission, Ambassador Heinz L. Krekeler.1 The 
statue as well as the collection is part of a general 
presentation of gifts which is intended to express 
the gratitude of the German people to the Ameri- 
can people for the aid rendered in the years of 
distress following World War IT. 


Letter From President Heuss 


In making this presentation, Mr. Federer 
handed to Mr. Simmons the following letter from 


‘the President of the Federal Republic of Ger- 


many: 
? BULLETIN of Feb. 7, 1955, p. 221. 
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Bonn, May 1954 


During the years of our bitterest need countless men 
and women in countries near and far sent from the kind- 
ness of their hearts innumerable gifts of food and cloth- 
ing to Germany. These acts of brotherly love saved the 
lives of many Germans and helped the exhausted and the 
despairing to gather fresh courage. 

Since that time, we Germans have a great debt of 
gratitude. For years the German people have received 
gifts from others; today we ourselves should like to be 
the bearers of a modest gift. 

Our gratitude is expressed through works of art which 
were created by contemporary German artists, many of 
whom are themselves living in distressed circumstances. 
The money for the purchase of these works of art was 
raised by millions of Germans, some of whom have them- 
selves experienced the active help of unknown men and 
women of other nations, and all of whom are deeply aware 
of the great debt of gratitude which the German people 
owe to men and women all over the world. 

Our gifts are only a symbol of this gratitude. They 
are being sent to thousands of church and welfare organ- 
izations which were the mediators and bearers of kindness 
and brotherliness. Through these gifts grateful Germans 
are seeking to reach every one of the unknown bene- 
factors in thirty nations, asking them to accept these 
tokens as a sign of a heartfelt and permanent gratitude 
from one human being to another. It is our desire to 
express to these unknown benefactors the conviction that 
fills our hearts and minds—that after years of need and 
distress no one has greater reason for gratitude than 
the German people. 

THEODOR HEUSS 
Federal President 


Architects Visit Berlin To Plan 
International Building Exhibit 


The Department of State announced on April 18 
(press release 213) that the U.S. Government has 
accepted a recent invitation from the Government 
of the city of Berlin to participate, along with a 
number of other governments, in an international 
building exhibit to be held at Berlin in September 
1956. 

At the request of the Department of State, the 
American Institute of Architects has appointed a 
committee to consider the form of the U.S. partici- 
pation. A group of four architects has left 
for Germany for discussions with the exhibit 
director and with government officials at Bonn 
and Berlin. They will study the exhibit plans 
and, on the basis of their study, make an appro- 
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priate recommendation for U.S. participation. 

Following are the members of the group travel- 
ing to Germany: Ralph Walker, New York, N. Y., 
chairman; Hugh A. Stubbins, Cambridge, Mass. ; 
Howard Ejichenbaum, Little Rock, Ark.; and 
Moreland G. Smith, Montgomery, Ala. 


Commodities Agreement With Spain 
Press release 219 dated April 20 

United States Ambassador John Davis Lodge 
and the Spanish Foreign Minister, Alberto 
Martin Artajo, signed an agreement in Madrid on 
April 20 for the sale of surplus agricultural com- 
modities valued at approximately $21 million. 
The program of the sale of these commodities was 
developed pursuant to Title I of the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act (Public 
Law 480, 83d Congress). 

Payment for the commodities will be made in 
Spanish pesetas. A portion of the pesetas accruing 
under the program will be used to meet United 
States Government expenses in Spain. The re- 
mainder will be loaned to the Spanish Govern- 
ment for development purposes. 


U.S. Signs Agreement With Argentina 
for Sale of Surplus Cottonseed Oil 


Press release 228 dated April 25 


The United States and the Argentine Republic 
on April 25 signed an agreement authorizing the 
sale to Argentina, through private American trad- 
ers, of 20,000 metric tons of surplus cottonseed oil. 
Unfavorable crop conditions caused by drought 
have reduced the availability of edible oils in Ar- 
gentina below the level required for domestic con- 
sumption. The total value of this transaction, 
which is being made under the authority and pro- 
visions of the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act (Public Law 480, 83d Con- 
gress) , is estimated at $5.8 million. 

The agreement was signed on behalf of the Ar- 
gentine Republic by Dr. Gabriel Galvez, Chargé 
d’A ffaires of the Argentine Embassy in Washing- 
ton, and on behalf of the United States by Sam- 
uel C. Waugh, Assistant Secretary of State for 
Economic Affairs. 
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Looking Ahead With the United Nations 


by David McK. Key 


Assistant Secretary for International Organization Affairs} 


This gathering affords a good occasion for re- 
viewing the past and looking into the future of 
the United Nations. 

About 2 months from now there will take place 
a 7-day commemoration in San Francisco, the 
birthplace of the United Nations, marking the 
10th anniversary of the signing of the charter. 
There will be a series of meetings giving members 
of the United Nations the opportunity to review 
the accomplishments of the organization. The 
city of San Francisco has graciously invited the 
United Nations to make the city its home on this 
auspicious anniversary. The General Assembly 
unanimously accepted the invitation last Decem- 
ber and the Secretariat of the United Nations is 
in the process of making the necessary arrange- 
ments. The United States will participate in 
these sessions with a delegation headed by the 
Secretary of State and Ambassador Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Jr. 

In looking toward this significant gathering, we 
are mindful of the important role played by the 
nongovernmental organizations in consulting with 
our delegation when the United Nations was 
founded at San Francisco 10 years ago. I am 
glad to say that appropriate arrangements are 
being made by the United Nations Secretariat for 
representatives of nongovernmental organizations 
to cooperate in making these ceremonies as widely 
representative as possible. 

The meetings to be held in the historic San 
Francisco Opera House will mark a milestone 
in the progress of the United Nations since its 
founding. In spite of the inherent difficulties in 


* Address made before the American Association for the 
United Nations, New Jersey Branch, Trenton, N. J., on 
Apr. 15 (press release 208 dated Apr. 14). 
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erecting a sound and practical structure from the | 
blueprint of the United Nations Charter, and in 

the face of international problems unforeseen 

when the charter was written, a firm edifice has | 
been raised. 

After 10 years the growth and continued vi- 
tality of the United Nations has justified the faith 
of its founders. 

One of the major unforeseen factors facing the 
United Nations in its early years was mankind’s 
entry into the age of atomic energy. Between 
the time that the charter was signed in San Fran- 
cisco in June 1945 and its coming into force 4 
months later in October, man first experienced the | 
destructive capabilities of this new power. In 
the ensuing 10 years the United Nations has been 
confronted with the increasingly urgent challenge 
of harnessing this force for the welfare of civiliza- 
tion instead of seeing it turned toward destructive 
purposes. 

The United Nations has accepted this challenge 
and is devising ways to meet it. Firm strides are 
being taken toward establishing an international 
agency under the auspices of the United Nations 
for the peaceful uses of atomic energy. In addi- 
tion, an international conference of nuclear ex- 
perts will meet in Geneva in August of this year 
to exchange information on how the benefits of 
the atom can be brought to mankind. On the con- 


tro] side, the United Nations continues to grapple ° 


with the problem of safeguarded disarmament and 
elimination of nuclear energy as an instrument of 
destruction. Ambassador Wadsworth, who was 
also to have addressed you today, is prevented 
from doing so because he is at present representing 
the United States at the meetings of the Disarma- 
ment Subcommittee in London. 

As we look at the United Nations in the perspec- 
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tive of 10 years, there should be taken into account 
certain differences which exist between the organ- 
ization as envisaged in the charter and the actual 
organization as it exists today based on practical 
experience. Thousands of men and women, de- 
voted to peace, have labored over the past decade 
to translate the charter blueprint into concrete 
terms. In the process they have found that ad- 
justments had to be made along the way to fit the 
materials with which they had to work and the 
nature of the terrain on which they had to build. 

As a result the United Nations has developed 
in ways different from what its founders origi- 
nally intended. Had the charter itself been a 
rigid document, the peace-loving countries would 
indeed have been faced with insurmountable ob- 
stacles. Fortunately, the charter has been elastic 
enough to permit a variety of new approaches to 
unforeseen difficulties. We now have a functional 
and vital structure which has stood the test of 
perilous times and has demonstrated capacity for 
continued growth. 

I would like to discuss with you today some of 
the resourceful ways in which the free nations 
have met severe postwar problems within the 
framework of the charter. 

The most crucial test which the United Nations 
had to meet was the brutal surprise attack by the 
Communists against the Republic of Korea in 
1950. This shocked the United Nations members 
into an improvised but successful defense of that 
embattled Republic. We are all familiar with this 
important page in the history of the United Na- 
tions. Although the cost was high in blood and 
wealth, this action stamped the United Nations 
as an organization ready and willing to meet both 
moral and military challenges. 

In Korea, the United Nations was responding to 
a direct and overt challenge of Communist aggres- 
sion which was clear to all. However, the free 
world has also had to contend with other efforts of 
world communism to undermine non-Communist 
peoples and governments. Nevertheless, means 
have been found to counteract all of these efforts 
and to create conditions which will discourage or 
deter aggression of any kind. 


Regional Organizations 

The United Nations has played an important 
role in this process thanks to the flexibility pos- 
sible under its charter. There have emerged dur- 
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ing the past 10 years a variety of regional organ- 
izations, specialized agencies, and multilateral 
arrangements, designed to achieve the fundamen- 
tal objectives of the charter—peace, security, and 
well-being. 

We might first consider the regional organiza- 
tions which have been established for collective 
defense. These might not have been necessary had 
the major powers been able to cooperate in estab- 
lishing a United Nations force to keep the peace 
and put down aggression. However, as you know, 
the Soviet Union early demonstrated its unwill- 
ingness to develop a United Nations which could 
deter or suppress aggression. While continuing 
its obstruction in the Military Staff Committee 
discussions in the first years of the United Nations, 


the U.S.S.R. threatened and supported aggres- 


sion, fomented subversion, and shackled tightly 
its Eastern European satellites. This presented 
the United States and other members of the free 
world with a situation which seriously threatened 
their security. To meet this menace the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization was formed as a 
collective defense arrangement of the type per- 
mitted under the charter. 

Nato has made an effective contribution to the 
objectives of the United Nations by discouraging 
aggression and fostering conditions of security 
which lessen international tensions. Now that 
ratification of the agreements bringing the West- 
ern European Union into effect seems assured, 
an additional powerful deterrent to Communist 
expansion on the continent of Europe will shortly 
be in existence. The bitter Soviet opposition and 
its desperate and continuing maneuvers to frus- 
trate European unity emphasize the importance 
of this development as a safeguard against Soviet 
expansionist policies. 

Nato and the Western European Union have 
come into being in response to unexpected con- 
ditions arising from the so-called “cold war.” 
Such arrangements are, however, not the first of 
their kind. An arrangement of the kind referred 
to in article 52 of the charter already existed in 
our own hemisphere prior to the birth of the 
United Nations. This article reads: “Nothing in 
the present Charter precludes the existence of 
regional arrangements or agencies for dealing 
with such matters relating to the maintenance 
of international peace and security as are appro- 
priate for regional action. . . .” Irefer, of course, 
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to the Organization of American States, which 
for many years has promoted the collective de- 
fense and mutual security of the American 
Hemisphere. 

I cite this example for those who may fear 
that defensive regional organizations diminish 
the authority of the United Nations or are an in- 
dication of ineffectiveness. On the contrary, the 
charter makes clear that the United Nations looks 
first to such agencies and arrangements to assist 
in keeping the peace among nations. The charter 
provides, for example, that the state members 
of regional arrangements or agencies “. . . shall 
make every effort to achieve pacific settlement of 
local disputes” through these agencies before re- 
ferring them to the Security Council. The char- 
ter also provides that the Security Council shall 
encourage such settlements. Several potentially 
dangerous disputes between American States have 
been satisfactorily resolved by the action of the 
Oas. The most recent instance—just a few months 
ago—was the speedy and resourceful action in- 
volving Costa Rica. 

The Manila Pact, the most recently consum- 
mated regional arrangement entered into by the 
United States, was developed in response to a 
clear and present danger to the interests and se- 
curity of the Southeast Asia area. It serves as a 
warning to potential aggressors. It is also notice 
that the parties to the pact will resist if attacked 
and that they intend to develop their own way of 
life without foreign interference. Such arrange- 
ments serve as a bulwark of strength to the United 
Nations. 

These collective defense agencies are primarily 
concerned with meeting the threat of actual physi- 
cal aggression. But grim experience since the 
founding of the United Nations has taught us 
that we must be prepared against another and 
more insidious type of aggression. This is aggres- 
sion by subversion or infiltration—a technique 
which the Communists have repeatedly used. We 
have witnessed its tragic results in a country like 
Czechoslovakia, where communism has been sad- 
dled on the people against their will but without 
any act of overt aggression. We have seen its 
serious threat to a country like Greece, where only 
prompt action by the United Nations and by the 
United States, coupled with the heroic efforts of 
the Greeks themselves, stamped out the danger. 

Both the Organization of American States and 
the Manila Pact countries have recognized the 
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existence of this dangerous Communist. tactic 


The Declaration of Caracas calls for the Ameri 


can Republics to consult together and take appro. 
priate action against domination or control by 
international communism of the political insti, 
tutions of any of the American Republics. J] 
also calls for other measures to counteract th 
extension of Communist influence in this hemis! 
phere. The Manila Pact affirms the same pur. 
poses. These declarations are clear evidence o 
the will of the free nations to deter aggression by) 
subversion. 





Economic Cooperation 


Let me now turn to a different type of regioni| 
arrangement which has a related purpose : namely, 
to attack the root causes of insecurity and unreg 
by cooperation in the economic sphere. Thes 
arrangements have developed both within and out- 
side of the United Nations system and have com. 
plemented one another. The charter contemplate 
both types of cooperation. 

Within the United Nations there have come into 
being under the Economic and Social Council the 
Economic Commissions for Europe, for Latin 
America, and for Asia and the Far East. It is the 
task of these Commissions to study the facts and 
recommend means by which trade, industry, and 
agriculture may be stimulated to raise standards 
of living and create conditions of well-being 
“which are necessary for peaceful and friendly 
relations among nations.” It is important to note 
that these Commissions are not intended to engage 
in action programs. They have an essential func: 
tion to perform, however, in determining facts on 
which action may be taken. 

Outside the United Nations, I might cite the 
Organization for European Economic Coopers- 
tion, which was founded in 1947 to provide the 
initiative necessary to hasten European recovery. 
Ever since that time this Organization has stimu- 
lated and implemented vital economic cooperation 


within the European community. Without this . 


assistance, the political and security objectives of 
Nato would have been jeopardized. In the Far 
East also the United States technical aid pro- 
grams have fostered economic progress and sta- 
bility. President Eisenhower announced the 
other day that he will advise the Congress next 
week that “the United States is ready to intensify 
its cooperation with the free nations of South 
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and East Asia in their efforts to achieve economic 


development and a rising standard of living.” 


We are not alone in bringing assistance to this 
crucial area. The United Kingdom initiated the 
Colombo Plan, under which nations of the area are 
assisting each other in raising standards of liv- 
ing and giving a positive answer to the bogus 
promises of the Communists. 

If, as Ambassador Lodge has said, regional de- 
fense organizations have been created as a reac- 
tion to Communist action, it might be said that 
regional economic cooperation has developed as 
a reaction to the economic and social realities of 
the modern world. The United Nations Eco- 
nomic Commissions and the voluntary technical 
and economic assistance programs both within and 
outside of the United Nations system are helping 
to alleviate the causes of international tension, 
and in so doing are making a major contribution 
to the objectives of the charter. 


Specialized Agencies 


Related to the progressive development of re- 
gional aspects of international cooperation are the 
activities undertaken by the specialized agencies 
of the United Nations over the past decade. As 
you know, the United Nations Charter did not 
actually establish any of these agencies. They 
came into being by intergovernmental agreement 
and were brought into relationship with the 
United Nations through the Economic and Social 
Council as contemplated by the charter. 

There are now 10 of these specialized agencies 
in existence. Many governments have vigorously 
supported the work of the specialized agencies. 
As a result, we now have an interrelated system 
of specialized agencies in economic, social, cul- 
tural, educational, health, and technical fields. 
The work of these agencies supplements the eco- 
nomic and social development programs of the 
United Nations and promotes both economic and 
political stability. This work is not always of a 
dramatic nature and therefore may not attract 
immediate, wide popular notice. These agencies 
have a record of enduring and far-reaching ac- 
complishments. 

We in the United States have encouraged the 
founding and development of the specialized 
agencies. As a people we have a deep faith in 
the concept of helping others to help themselves. 
We believe in the sharing of knowledge as a proc- 
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ess which helps both the giver and the receiver. 
As a government we have a background of ex- 
perience in the techniques of bilateral and multi- 
lateral cooperation in economic, technical, and cul- 
tural fields. We have had confidence that great 
benefits would accrue to all participating nations 
if such programs could also be carried out on a 
permanent, genuinely cooperative basis, under the 
aegis of the United Nations. From the beginning 
we have supported these programs in generous 
measure. 

Our confidence has not been misplaced. Each 
year has seen greater participation by both mem- 
bers and nonmembers of the United Nations— 
both in financial support to the various agencies 
themselves and in contributions in local currencies 
by countries which are the beneficiaries of United 
Nations technical assistance programs. 

What can this type of cooperation mean to the 
well-being and therefore the basic security and 
stability of the world community? Let me il- 
lustrate by reference to one important area. It is 
a heartening fact that today the food production 
situation in free Asia is better than at any time 
in the past 50 years. The advance in production 
of food has been dramatic. This advance is due 
in large part to the contributions made by the 
United Nations, by the Food and Agriculture 
Organization, and by United States technical aid 
to agricultural programs in the area. 

This improvement in the food supply provides 
a sound foundation on which an industrial ad- 
vance can be established. This occurs at the very 
time when the ruthless leaders of communism 
have been forced to admit widespread failures of 
food and agricultural production under their sys- 
tem. The vast area of free Asia and the South- 
west Pacific has living within it approximately 
766 million people—nearly one-half of the free- 
world population or approximately one-third of 
the whole world population. Yet they have today 
a total gross product valued at about $75 billion, 
or less than 10 percent of the world total. If 
peace, or a reasonable degree of peace, continues 
in the world, a 30 percent advance in the gross 
product of this vast area appears attainable within 
the next 8 years, bringing with it a definite im- 
provement in the conditions of living of the people 
and a significant added economic strength. The 
annual gross product for the region might then 
be up in the range of $100 billion per year. 

The solid and heartening progress I have just 
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cited is the result of various types cf cooperative 
endeavor: bilateral United States mutual as- 
sistance, private enterprise development, the work 
of the United Nations specialized agencies, volun- 
tary programs such as the United Nations Chil- 
dren’s Fund and Expanded Technical Aid, and 
voluntary regional associations exemplified by the 
Colombo Plan. These various activities are com- 
plementary, not competitive. Through them the 
practice of cooperation for mutual benefit has be- 
come a new dimension in international relations. 


Need for Increased Public Understanding 


In closing, I should like to say a few additional 
words about the United Nations in the perspective 
of the past as well as of the future. The United 
Nations is a vital and therefore a growing and 
changing organization. It has demonstrated 
strong staying power, and it has attracted a broad 
and loyal following among both the nations and 
peoples of the world. There is every prospect 
that it will continue along this path, reflecting at 
any given stage the wisdom, the progress, or the 
imperfections of man. 

I think we can agree here that the United Na- 
tions approaches its 10th anniversary with a good 
record of accomplishment and progress. The 
United Nations is not a perfect instrument and 
can never bring the millennium. It does, how- 
ever, provide us with a basis for collective security. 
It has an important peacemaking role. It gives 
us a forum for United States views. It enables 
us to lay bare the Communist record before the 
bar of world opinion. It is attacking the root 
causes of war by helping to improve economic and 
social conditions. It has demonstrated flexibility 
in a period of unprecedented difficulties in inter- 
national relations. It has exercised a moderating 
influence on the divisive forces of the cold war. 
It presents us with valuable opportunities to 
demonstrate, both by words and deeds, the basic 
identity of interests between ourselves and other 
peoples of the world. 

Each member nation has a legitimate right to 
ask whether the United Nations serves its national 
interests. I believe that you who understand the 
United Nations will agree with me that it does 
serve United States interests—and it serves them 
well. 

I would say to you as participants in this pro- 
gram that an essential element to the continuation 
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and expansion of the wide public support which 
the United Nations enjoys in this country is under- 
standing of the basic character of the organiza- 
tion—an understanding of its purposes, its capa- 
bilities, and its limitations. Only with such 
knowledge can we fairly and constructively judge 
its record. In the words of Secretary Dulles, 
“Those who know the United Nations best are 
those who have the highest opinion of it, and the 
few who disparage the United Nations are, in the 
main, people who know nothing about it at all.” 

I strongly urge that we lose no opportunity to 
increase public understanding and knowledge of 
the activities of the United Nations. This will 
insure the full measure of support so essential 
to the continued vitality and effectiveness of this 
great organization. 


Current U.N. Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography? 


General Assembly 


Complaint of Detention and Imprisonment of United 
Nations Military Personnel in Violation of the Korean 
Armistice Agreement. Exchange of cablegrams be 
tween the Secretary-General of the United Nations and 
the Prime Minister of the State Council and Minister 
for Foreign Affairs of the People’s Republic of China. 
A/2888, December 17, 1954. 2 pp. mimeo. 

Complaint of Detention and Imprisonment of United 
Nations Military Personnel in Violation of the Korean 
Armistice Agreement. Cablegram dated 17 December 
1954 addressed to the Secretary-General by the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs of the People’s Republic of China. 
A/2889, December 17, 1954. 2 pp. mimeo. 

Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories: Sum- 
mary and Analysis of Information Transmitted under 
Article 73 e of the Charter. Report of the Secretary- 


General. Summary of information transmitted by the 
Government of New Zealand. A/2893, January 27, 
1955. 21 pp. mimeo. 


Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories: Sum- 
mary and Analysis of Information Transmitted under 
Article 73 e of the Charter. Report of the Secretary- 
General. Summary of General Trends in Territories 
under United Kingdom Administration. A/2894, Feb- 
ruary 3, 1955. 34 pp. mimeo. 

Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories: Sum- 
mary and Analysis of Information Transmitted under 
Article 73 e of the Charter. Report of the Secretary- 
General. Review of general trends in the Territories 
administered by France. A/2892, February 24, 1955. 


38 pp. mimeo. 


1 Printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Documents Service, Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 
Other materials (mimeographed or processed documents) 
may be consulted at certain designated libraries in the 
United States. 
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United Nations Conciliation Commission for Palestine. 
Fourteenth Progress Report. (For the period from 
31 December 1953 to 31 December 1954). A/2897, 
March 38, 1955. 6 pp. mimeo. 

Special Committee on Review of Administrative Tribunal 
Judgments. Judicial Review of Administrative Tribu- 
nal Judgments. Working Paper Submitted by the 
Secretary-General. A/AC.78/L.1, March 22, 1955. 32 
pp. mimeo. 

Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories: Sum- 
mary and Analysis of information transmitted under 
Article 73 e of the Charter. Report of the Secretary- 
General. Summary of General Trends in Territories 
under the Administration of the United States of 
America. A/2895, March 29, 1955. 10 pp. mimeo. 


Economic and Social Council 


Full Employment. Implementation of Full Employment 
and Balance of Payments Policies. Replies of govern- 
ments to the questionnaire on full employment, the 
balance of payments, and economic trends, objectives 
and policies in 1953 and 1954, submitted under resolu- 
tion 520 B (VI) of the General Assembly and resolutions 
221 E (IX), 290 (XI) and 371 B (XIII) of the Economic 
and Social Council. Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 
E/2565/Add.14, December 28, 1954. 68 pp. mimeo. 

Commission on the Status of Women. The Position of 
Women and Girls as Regards Apprenticeship. Report 
prepared by the International Labour Office. E/CN.6/ 
264, January 7, 1955. 49 pp. mimeo. 

Commission on Narcotic Drugs. Protocol for Limiting 
and Regulating the Cultivation of the Poppy Plant, the 
Production of, International and Wholesale Trade in, 
and Use of Opium. Draft of a Model Code and Com- 
mentary for the Application of the Protocol (E/CN.7/ 


275/Add.1) Observations of Governments represented 
on the Commission. E/CN.7/287, undated. 18 pp. 
mimeo. 


Commission on the Status of Women. Comments of Gov- 
ernments on the Text of the Draft Convention on Na- 
tionality of Married Women. Report by the Secretary- 
General. B/CN.6/259, January 21, 1955. 20 pp. mimeo. 
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Publication of Yalta Papers 
Statement by Secretary Dulles * 


Let me say at the start that I believe that it was 
right that the Yalta papers should be made of- 
ficially public. I believed—and still believe—that 
the American public, historian and citizen alike, 
is entitled to all relevant information on this 
remarkable chapter in world history that could be 


_ 


*Made before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
on Apr. 19 (press release 215). 
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divulged without jeopardizing the national secu- 
rity. In this respect I share the view expressed 
by the late Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., who as Sec- 
retary of State participated in the Yalta Confer- 
ence. He said, in 1949, that “it is important for 
the public to know exactly what took place in the 
Crimea, and, almost equally important, what did 
not take place.” That was said in the preface to 
his volume Roosevelt and the Russians, which very 
fully reproduces his detailed record of the Yalta 
Conference. 

The official United States publication has now 
taken place. I am glad to review with you the 
background and the chronology of events in con- 
nection with it. 


Background and Chronology 


The volumes on the Malta and Yalta Confer- 
ences were two of a number of volumes in the 
Foreign Relations series requested by the Senate 
Appropriations Committee in its report for fiscal 
1954. The request grew out of the supplemental 
hearings of the Senate Subcommittee on Appro- 
priations on May 15, 1953, which considered a 4- 
year publication program submitted by the De- 
partment of State. This program involved the 
reduction of the backlog of 26 volumes which 
had been compiled but not published, along with 
the publication of a series of volumes on our rela- 
tions with China during the 1940’s and another on 
the World War II conferences of Heads of Gov- 
ernment. The Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee’s report of May 28, 1953, requested the Depart- 
ment of State to “allocate sufficient funds from the 
appropriation ‘Salaries and expenses, 1954’ to pro- 
vide the necessary personnel and other related 
expenses essential to start reducing the backlog” 
of the Foreign Relations volumes, and referred 
with approval to the 4-year program submitted by 
the Department. 

In the hearings for fiscal 1955 the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee had before it a report 
from the Department showing the proposed sched- 
ule of publication which listed the Malta-Yalta 
volume as having top priority for publication in 
the series on World War II conferences. 

The Senate Appropriations Committee’s report 
for fiscal 1955 stated: 

The Committee reiterates its firm conviction that the 


historic and documented record of our international re 
lations as compiled in the Foreign Relations volumes 
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should be continued aggressively and in unexpurgated 
form. Every effort should be made to make these docu- 
ments available just as soon as security considerations 
will permit. Accordingly, the Committee is recommending 
$227,280 for this specific purpose. 

The Yalta papers were ready to be sent to the 
printer early last September. If they had been 
printed at that time they would have been ready 
for publication in October. The question of 
whether to publish in October was put to me while 
I was in the Far East in September. On my in- 
structions, Assistant Secretary Carl W. McCardle 
cabled the Department from Tokyo on September 
11, 1954, as follows: 

With respect to date of publication, Secretary believes 
that it should not be published until after the congres- 
sional elections. If the publication could have taken 
place a month ago, that would have been all right; but 
to publish only two or three weeks before elections would, 
he thinks, damn the entire operation as political, and in 
the eyes of students discredit it as politically motivated. 
They would be suspicious that the selection and omission 
of documents had been politically motivated. He would, 
therefore, recommend publication sometime about the 
first of December. 

That December date was not met because of 
unexpected developments. The British Foreign 
Office, in accordance with customary practice, had 
already been shown the documents of British 
origin and had cleared these, with very minor ex- 
ceptions which did not affect our foreign policy. 
But toward the end of November 1954 the Foreign 
Office asked to see the entire collection of docu- 
ments, including those of United States origin. 

In view of the understandable British interest 
in the minutes and related conference papers, the 
Department sent the entire set of galleys to the 
Foreign Office for its information. This was done 
on December 2, 1954. 

By early January, no comments had been re- 
ceived. So, on January 10, 1955, I sent a personal 
message to Foreign Secretary Eden telling him of 
our desire to proceed with publication without 
further delay and expressing the hope that he had 
no objections. On January 13, he replied that he 
still had some questions which he suggested we 
could discuss together at Bangkok the following 
month. He requested delay until then. 

In deference to the Foreign Secretary’s wishes, 
I postponed the publication. However, under the 
pressures of other matters, Sir Anthony Eden and 
I failed to talk about this at Bangkok. 

Accordingly, upon my return from Bangkok I 
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decided that, while awaiting British approval, ; 
limited number of galleys should be printed anj 
made available on an official basis for Depart. 
mental use and use by those committees of th: 
Congress who had a special interest in them. h/ 
March 10, I cabled Sir Anthony recalling that le 
had planned to talk to me at Bangkok about the} 
publication of the Yalta papers but that in th! 
pressure of business we had both overlooked this! 
I said that, in deference to his views, I was still 
holding up general publication but that I did plan} 
to make copies of these documents available to the| 

appropriate congressional committees, for their} 
official use. 

On Monday, March 14, at the regular noo! 
briefing of the correspondents who cover the State| 
Department, the State Department spokesman, | 
Henry Suydam, announced this program. This| 
announcement was premature, in the sense that it| 
was made before Assistant Secretary Morton had 
had the opportunity to consult with the appro- 
priate members of these committees. 

Shortly after lunch on the 14th, I saw news 
ticker reports which indicated that the chairmen 
generally preferred that their committees not take 
custody of the papers but thought it would be 
better that the State Department make them gen.- | 
erally public. 

Assistant Secretary Morton confirmed this, and | 
I then asked him to send the following letter to 
the respective congressional leaders: 





Pursuant to Congressional authorization and appropria- 


tion concerning special conference volumes the State | 


Department has compiled the papers relating to the Yalta i 
and Malta Conferences of 1945. It is deemed inadvisable 
at this time to issue these papers in volume for public 
distribution. Since, however, the papers have actually 
been compiled and since they may be of interest to your 
Committee members in their official capacity, but not for 
publication, the Department of State will, if your Com- 
mittee so desires, make a limited number of copies avail- 
able on a confidential basis. 


These letters were written Monday evening, 


March 14, and delivered by hand on Tuesday morn- . 


ing, March 15. 


Consultation With British 


The Tuesday morning press indicated that the 
delay in publication was widely ascribed to British 
objections. So, at 9:00 a. m. on Tuesday, March 
15, I telephoned the British Ambassador. I ex- 
pressed the view that, in the light of the wide 
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public interest which had, by then, been aroused, 
it was better for Anglo-American relations to pub- 
lish at once rather than to allow the impression 
to gain ground that the United Kingdom had 
something to hide—which was not the case. The 
Ambassador indicated his concurrence. I said I 
would advise Sir Anthony Eden of my views, and 
the Ambassador said he would do the same. He 
indicated that he felt confident that I would get 
a quick answer from Sir Anthony. Accordingly, 
at 10:30 a. m., I sent a message to Sir Anthony 
saying that I thought it undesirable to perpetuate 
a situation which created an atmosphere of 
mystery and concealment, and that, accordingly, 
unless he felt strongly against it, I proposed to 
publish. 

I should at this point observe that I had already 
carefully considered the possible impact of publi- 
cation upon the international situation and par- 
ticularly upon the pending ratification of the Paris 
accords by the German Bundesrat and the French 
Council. I had concluded that that impact would 
not be unfavorable. 

At 10:30 on Tuesday morning, I spoke over the 
telephone with Senator George and informed him 
generally of the position and that I hoped shortly 
to be able to release the documents generally. 

At 11:00 on Tuesday morning, I had my regular 
press conference, at which I said: 

The Yalta papers are at the present time in galley-proof 
form. They are available here in the State Department 
for consultation on a restrictive basis by members of the 
Congress who are on committees that might be concerned 
with them, and we are still studying the matter of their 
full publication. 

While Assistant Secretary McCardle and I were 
preparing for my press conference, James Reston 
of the New York 7%mes telephoned Assistant Sec- 
retary McCardle’s office and left the following 
message for him. 

Tell him while he is with the Secretary that I have 
had a long talk with George about the Yalta business and 
I think I ought to see the Secretary after the Press 
Conference if I can. 

When my press conference was finished, Assist- 
ant Secretary McCardle brought Mr. Reston to 
my office. Mr. Reston said that his impression of 
his conversation with Senator George was that the 
Senator wished to see the Yalta record made pub- 
lic by the State Department. Mr. Reston urged 
that it was of the utmost importance that the 
papers be published as a whole and not in garbled 
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form; that unless the New York 7%mes did this, no 
one else would, but that this would be very ex- 
pensive and take time. Therefore, if there was to 
be any comprehensive publication, they had to 
have an advance copy since it would involve set- 
ting up an enormous printing job. 

I said that such matters fell under the jurisdic- 
tion of Mr. McCardle, Assistant Secretary of State 
for Public Affairs, who was a former newspaper- 
man. Thereupon the two left. 

I subsequently learned that Mr. McCardle gave 
a galley proof to Mr. Reston about 8:30 p. m. that 
evening (Tuesday). This involved an exercise by 
Mr. McCardle of a discretion that was his. It 
involved no breach of security. On November 5, 
I had taken and recorded a decision to publish 
without deletion on an expedited basis. This con- 
stituted authority to declassify under Executive 
Order 10501. The galley proofs, on March 3, 
were marked “For Official Use Only,” under Mr. 
McCardle’s instructions. This was not a security 
classification but a purely internal classification 
which Mr. McCardle himself had imposed and 
which he had full authority to remove. 

At 10:12 a. m. of Wednesday, March 16, the 
British Ambassador phoned me that his Govern- 
ment agreed to publish and that a confirmation 
cable from London was on its way to me. 

At 12:45 on Wednesday I lunched at the Capi- 
tol with Senators Knowland and Bridges. This 
appointment had been made 5 days before, on 
March 11. They mentioned that they had heard 
a rumor that the New York 7imes was going to 
publish the Yalta documents on March 17. I 
expressed surprise, but said that I thought that 
we would release the documents that afternoon to 
all news media. When I returned from lunch, I 
found the confirmation cable from Sir Anthony 
Eden agreeing that we should now publish. 

Also, shortly after I returned from my lunch 
with Senators Bridges and Knowland, James 
Hagerty [press secretary to the President] phoned 
me that he, too, had heard that the New York 
Times was planning to run the Yalta papers the 
next morning and I made to him the same reply 
I made to the Senators, namely, that I planned a 
prompt general release. 

At 3:45 I talked with Assistant Secretary 
McCardle and asked him to arrange promptly to 
release the documents generally. This was done 
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and there was a general publication the next 
morning (Thursday, March 17). 


Editorial Problems 


The decision to publish the Malta- Yalta records 
required decision as to just what to publish. 
As to this I relied primarily upon Dr. George B. 
Noble, who has served as Chief of the Division of 
Historical Policy Research or of the Historical 
Division since 1946. 

The task was not easy. There were no agreed 
tripartite minutes. The only records available are 
those which were made by certain members of the 
respective delegations. These were done on a na- 
tional basis, and no distinction was recognized 
between formal and informal conversations. 

At the Paris Peace Conference of 1919, minutes 
were kept of the meetings not only of the Council 
of Ten but for the most part of meetings of the Big 
Four (France, Great Britain, Italy, and the 
United States). These were circulated among 
the interested delegations and became substan- 
tially “agreed minutes.” These minutes, which 
have been published, contain many casual com- 
ments of the nature of those to be found in the 
records of the Yalta discussions. 

Where the participants in a conference do not 
themselves make any distinction in their remarks, 
as by asking that certain remarks should be treated 
as “off the record,” it is extremely difficult for sub- 
sequent historians themselves to make the distinc- 
tion. Secretary of State Stettinius in his volume 
did not eliminate all of the so-called “chit-chat.” 
The record published by the Department of State 
was the actual record as compiled by certain of 
the participants and supplied by them to the De- 
partment of State for its records. 

The most complete record is that of Mr. Bohlen, 
who acted as interpreter. Early in 1949 he had 
checked and cleared for accuracy the proofs of 
Mr. Stettinius’ book, and in July 1949 Mr. Bohlen 
transmitted his own record to the Division of 
Historical Policy Research. 

It will be recalled that the report of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee for fiscal 1955 called 
for publication of the “unexpurgated” record. I 
should, however, say that a very few casual or 
informal remarks have nevertheless been omitted 
which might have done harm without adding 
anything of substance to the record. 

In some cases remarks which otherwise might 
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have been omitted by the above test have been in} 
cluded because they had previously been incorpo} 


rated in authoritative memoirs and given wid 
publicity. The harm, if any, was done, and 
omission in the official record would merely hay 
served to raise question as to the validity of the 





publication. 


Desirability of Publication 
To sum up: 


(1) At no time have I had any doubt about the’ 


desirability of publishing the story of Yalta 


This, indeed, seems to have been the view of three’ 


of my predecessors who have held office since the| 
I have already quoted Mr, 


Yalta Conference. 
Stettinius, the Secretary of State at the time, as 
to how important he judged it for the public to 
know “exactly” what took place at Yalta. His 
successor as Secretary of State, Secretary Byrnes, 
published in his memoirs his notes on the Yalta 
Conference. Secretary of State Acheson early in 
1949 cleared the publication by former Secretary 
Stettinius of his extensive record of the conference. 

The view that there should be publication was 
not only an executive judgment but also explicitly 
endorsed by the United States Congress, which 


appropriated the funds for prompt and full 


publication. 


It has been a matter of common knowledge for | 


approximately 2 years that publication was in 


process, and this has seemed to meet with general | 


approval. 

(2) The timing was judged opportune, in the 
light of the general international situation, and I 
think it has proved opportune. Furthermore, 
the timing was such as to avoid any approximation 
to a domestic election period. 

(3) When publication was finally agreed upon, 
there was full publication of the volume which 
covers the Yalta Conference. I believe that at 
least two newspapers, within a few hours of the 
release, carried the full text of about 300,000 


words, while others carried very substantial por- ° 


tions. This served the indispensable purpose of 
assuring that the American people and interested 
peoples abroad would easily and quickly get the 
main story in full and not be dependent upon 
extracts which might have been selected for par- 
tisan purposes or for reasons of pure readability. 

(4) The Yalta papers are now where they 
belong—in the public domain. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 








World Progress in Improving the Status of Women 


Statements by Mrs. Lorena B. Hahn 


U. S. Representative on the U. N. Commission on the Status of Women? 


EQUAL SUFFRAGE FOR WOMEN 


U. S./U. N. press release 2127 dated March 15 
{Excerpts] 

Again this year we open our discussion with a 
report of progress. Since we last met, the grant 
of suffrage to women in Lebanon has been com- 
pleted, and the women in Colombia and in Hon- 
duras have also achieved the right to vote. In 
addition, women in Haiti have voted for the first 
time in a local election. They are now eligible to 
vote in the next national election. These gains 
bring the number of equal suffrage countries in 
the world up to 62. 

Each new grant of suffrage is important. It is 
important for the country which makes the grant. 
It is important for women who already have the 
vote, for we all share in the sense of achievement. 
It is even more important for women in countries 
where they do not yet have the right, for each new 
grant opens the door a little wider toward the 
future when they, too, will share equally in politi- 
cal life. 

Each country where women do not have the 
franchise is still a matter of real concern. These 
countries are using only 50 percent of their poten- 
tial for active government. 

In some of these countries women are in activi- 
ties which will help them understand their re- 


—_- 

*Made in the Commission on Mar. 15, 16, 24, 29, and 30. 
For an article by Mrs. Hahn on “The U. N.’s Role in 
Improving the Status of Women,” see the BULLETIN of 
July 5, 1954, p. 23. 
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sponsibilities as citizens. In others they have as 
yet had little opportunity to work together. Fre- 
quently the first step is the organization of a 
woman’s club. This may be a sewing group, or a 
committee for a hospital, or a study program on 
child welfare. Any such group provides experi- 
ence in the conduct of meetings and the problems 
of organization. The reports which come to us 
each year from the trust and non-self-governing 
territories show how these local groups move on 
to wider programs of community welfare, often 
as the result of leadership from official authorities. 

The great international federations which sit 
with us as nongovernmental consultants began in 
local clubs. Some of them already have branches 
in countries where women have not yet won the 
vote. I believe it would help us to know more 
about women’s organizations in these countries— 
what opportunities these women have to partici- 
pate in the international organizations and with us 
here in consultative status. We would therefore 
like to suggest that the Secretary-General obtain 
information for us next year on this point. For 
purposes of comparison, we have suggested that 
this same information be obtained on countries 
which have granted suffrage to women within the 
last 5 years. 

The climate of opinion is everywhere a decisive 
factor as to good government and the part which 
women feel free to play in making government 
good. Public opinion is usually a reflection of 
citizenship education. The programs organized 
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by women voters on the fundamentals of govern- 
ment, taxation, the business of running schools, 
and public health services are usually valuable 
to the whole community. ... Since our last ses- 
sion Unersco has published the volume by Miss 
Tait of the United Kingdom on The Education of 
Women for Citizenship. ... Fundamental edu- 
cation is also a source through which women are 
learning about government. 

The Secretary-General’s Report on Political 
Rights of Women? again deserves commenda- 
tion. . . . The historical section contains an inter- 
esting addition. In the section on Sweden it is 
stated that unmarried women possessing a certain 
amount of property were first allowed to vote in 
1863. I mention this because in previous editions 
the earliest date given for woman suffrage was for 
the territory of Wyoming in the United States, 
where women first voted in 1869. It is therefore 
only becoming for us to recognize the claim of 
others to an earlier date. 

However, it is possible that women voted on the 
basis of property in other countries before a gen- 
eral grant was considered. This entry on the part 
of Sweden may stimulate others to examine their 
history. We have records in this country of wom- 
en of property who voted in colonial times, before 
the United States was established as an independ- 
ent government, and also of women property 
holders who voted for some years after our present 
Constitution was adopted in 1789. These women 
seem to have lost their right to vote when the old 
limitations on the basis of property were dropped; 
when the right to suffrage became every man’s 
right, the women were forgotten. It is a question 
how far this history—of allowing women to vote 
if they paid a certain amount of taxes or owned 
a certain amount of property—made it easier for 
women to gain universal suffrage. 

In our case, women first gained the right to vote 
on universal terms in our Western States, where 
they had gone with their men as pioneers and were 
recognized from the start as making an equal and 
essential contribution to the life of the frontier. 
The States in the eastern part of our country did 
not grant women the vote until about 1920, even 
though it was in these States that property-holding 
women were still voting in the late 1700’s. We 
may all want to examine our records and contrib- 
ute further to the historical section of this report. 


* U.N. doc. A/2692. 
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EQUAL PAY FOR EQUAL WORK 


U.S./U.N. press release 2129 dated March 16 
[Excerpts] 

One of the most effective promotional cam. 
paigns conducted by nongovernmental organiza. 


tions anywhere in the world in recent years has! 
been the work of the Equal Pay Campaign Com-| 


mittee in Great Britain. This committee is com- 


posed of about 50 national organizations, all of! 


which worked together for some 10 years to obtain 
equal pay in government employment. 


Following the last previous session of this Com.” 


mission, an announcement was made by the 
Government of the United Kingdom that the 
equal pay policy would be gradually put into effect 
for workers in the nonindustrial civil service, 





We would like to take this opportunity to con-| 


gratulate the U.K. delegation on the major social 


gain which that announcement represents for the | 


women of that country. 


Our experience in the United States has demon- 


strated that the establishment by governments of 


an equal pay policy for their own employees serves | 


as an impetus toward removal of discriminatory 


wage practices against women in private industry. | 
The adoption of equal pay for government work: | 


ers is of particular interest to the members of this | 


Commission since the activities of voluntary 


organizations played a major part in bringing it 


about. 

Many promotional methods are currently being 
used by women’s organizations in the United 
States. 
citizens in general, have the right of freedom of 





In our country, women, together with | 


speech and an opportunity to express their opin- | 


ions and attitudes about all aspects of social and 
economic life. The will of the majority governs, 
and women long ago learned to pool their indi- 
vidual resources and work together for common 
goals. 

A major objective on which women’s organiza- 
tions in the United States unanimously agree is 
the importance of eliminating wage differentials 
based on sex. In working for this objective they 
have placed particular emphasis on the impor- 
tance of influencing public opinion and conduct 
through information, education, and example. 
They have also sought to crystallize favorable pub- 
lic opinion through the enactment of legislation. 
However, they know that, without public support, 
legislation is not necessarily effective, and they 
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regard enactment of a law as only one step in a 
long-term educational process. 

Currently, the equal pay activities of organiza- 
tions and individuals are centered on legislation. 
State equal pay laws covering employees in pri- 
vate industry are the fastest growing type of labor 
legislation affecting women. Laws are in effect 
today in more than a quarter of our States. All 
but two of these laws have been adopted within 
the last decade. 

In the majority of our States the State Legisla- 
tures meet once in every 2 years, and the legisla- 
tures are now meeting in 45 States. In recent 
weeks equal pay bills have already been introduced 
in the legislatures of 15 States, in each case with 
the backing of women’s and civic groups and 
unions. In one State, Arkansas, an equal pay 
bill has passed both houses. In two States, 
Oregon and Nevada, equal pay bills have passed 
one house. Before the end of the legislative ses- 
sions, new equal pay laws may be enacted in 
additional States. 

One of the States in which an equal pay bill is 
now pending is my home State of Nebraska. The 
work which the women’s organizations and others 
in Nebraska have done to arouse public opinion in 
support of this bill is typical of activities cur- 
rently being carried on to obtain .qual pay legisla- 
tion in other States. 

Labor unions as well as women’s organizations 
have been active in promoting equal pay legisla- 
tion. The equal pay principle continues to re- 
ceive recognition in collective bargaining agree- 
ments, and many employers have established the 
rate for the job because they recognize that it is a 
sound business practice. This is important since 
in the United States, a country of free enterprise, 
it is private industry which employs the majority 
of our workers. 

In their campaigns for equal pay, organizations 
and interested individuals in the United States 
obtain much valuable material and information 
from the Women’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labor. Recently this Bureau has 
completed an Equal Pay Primer which presents 
in popular form the underlying facts in support 
of equal pay. The Primer recognizes a fact also 
mentioned in the Secretary-General’s report,’ 
namely, the need to educate people everywhere on 
the value of women’s work. It answers some of 





*U.N. doc. E/CN.6/263. 
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the questions that are often raised, such as “Are 
women entitled to equal pay—Are they good 
workers—Do they have responsibilities for family 
support—Does equal pay interfere with their em- 
ployment opportunities?” The publication was 
especially prepared for use at the Y. W. C. A. 
Centennial which will be held here in New York 
next month. However, the information con- 
tained is valuable to all organizations interested 
in promoting the equal pay principle. 

Equal pay seems to us to be one of the perma- 
nent and continuing interests of this Commission, 
as long as there are women anywhere who are paid 
a lower wage rate than men merely for reasons of 
their sex. Widespread adoption of the equal pay 
principle is important not merely as a matter of 
economic justice because it gives women a fair re- 
turn for the work they do and increases their 
wages. More than that, the equal pay principle 
has far-reaching social implications. It is a well- 
known trait of human nature that the value we 
place on any object tends to conform pretty closely 
to the price we pay forit. The practice of paying 
women a lower price for their work is a reflection 
not only on the value of their work but in the final 
analysis on their stature as persons and as citizens. 

Much has been said by certain members of this 
Commission in the last few days to the effect that 
women have equal rights with men and equal pay 
on the job. It is interesting that they have equal 
rights but the question that should be receiving 
the attention of this Commission is whether they 
have equal opportunities. 

The job that remains to be done in many coun- 
tries and. one which we have only begun to con- 
sider is how to help women attain positions of 
sufficient skill and competence so that they have 
the opportunity for equal pay. 

To explain my point a little more fully, the 
right to equal pay is the right of a woman to be 
paid the same wage rate as a man when she is 
employed on a similar job. To be entitled to equal 
pay she must first be doing the type of work that 
a man is doing. In the United States today 
women are doing practically all types of work. 
This is a change since a decade ago when there 
were still some such occupations which were vir- 
tually barred to women. However, although there 
are some women in all types of employment, the 
proportion of women employed on many of the 
higher level, more skilled occupations is smaller 
than that of men. 
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In other words, while equal rights and equal 
pay are very desirable, women also need equal 
opportunities.. Women need opportunities for 
specialized training. They need encouragement 
to use their opportunities. Old prejudices against 
employing women even after they are trained need 
to be broken down. Although we have made 
tremendous progress in this direction in the 
United States, we are not satisfied—much more 
needs to be done. If women in other countries 
are in the same position, it seems to me that this 
is a subject to which we could profitably direct 
the attention of the Commission. It would be a 
logical projection of our interest in equal pay, and 
it might also be appropriately considered in our 
discussion of employment opportunities. 


EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR WOMEN 


U.S./U.N. press release 2133 dated March 24 
[Excerpts] 

I would like to turn back a moment to the edu- 
cation of women 60 or 70 years ago. The change 
in this period of less than a century is breath- 
taking. 

In the United States girls and boys went to 
school together as the schools were established, 
and by 1900 more than 70 percent of both boys and 
girls were receiving an education through the ele- 
mentary grades or beyond. Today more girls than 
boys graduate from our high schools. In this 
respect the situation in the United States differs 
from that of other countries. 

But girls in the United States have not always 
been encouraged to continue beyond the primary 
grades. In earlier years some families assumed 
that girls had little need for book education. They 
felt that girls should stay home to help with the 
housework, and there was also a feeling that edu- 
cation might be harmful to women. In 1850 Dr. 
Todd, who was a popular speaker in our country, 
was fearful that even an elementary education 
might “incapacitate girls . . . for the duties and 
joys of their natural future... .” 

This same prejudice against education for 
women was a serious problem for students in the 
1870’s, even though a number of our State uni- 
versities and private colleges were then admitting 
women. The fear was that girls could not stand 
the strain of higher education; feeling was fairly 
general that hard study, particularly at the college 
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or university level, would cause permanent dam. 
age to a woman’s health. When the first Associa. 
tion of College Women was founded in the United 
States in 1882, its members decided to get the facts 
on this question. They prepared a questionnair 


and sent it to 1,290 college graduates. Seven hun-| 





dred and five replied. The Government of the | 
State of Massachusetts considered this study s| 
important that it tabulated and published the re-| 
sults. The State Bureau of Labor came out with! 
the verdict that “female graduates of our colleges | 
and universities do not seem to show... any 
marked difference in general health, from the’ 
average health likely to be reported by an equal’ 
number of women in other kinds of work.” This | 
study was published in 1885 and was widely cir-! 
culated. The American Association of University 
Women, from whom I obtained this information, 
believes that this report was put to good use in 
combatting prejudice against education for 
women. 

One of the great forces for progress in this coun- 
try, and I am sure this is true elsewhere as well, 
has been the insistence of the first women who 
achieved an education that others should have it 
too. They gained the support of men of vision 
and purpose. Together they fought for colleges 
for women and also for the right to attend profes- 
sional schools. ‘They raised money for scholar- 
ships and fellowships. Women’s organizations are, 
still raising money for scholarships. 

I am going back over this history because it is| 
evident that the pioneer period is by no a 
over. There are still countries in which the same | 
battle must be fought by courageous women who, 
having gained an education, are determined that 
all other women have the same opportunities. 
History can save costly mistakes in time and 
facilities. 


OLDER WOMEN WORKERS 


U.S./U.N. press release 2135 dated March 29 


The problem of older workers is one that is in- 
creasingly receiving attention in the United States. 
In my comments today I would like, first, to de- 
scribe the size and nature of the problem; and 
second, to explain the practical measures being 
taken by government and voluntary groups 
toward helping to solve it. 

Since the last decade of the 19th century the 
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total labor force in the United States has increased 
from 22 million workers to 60 million. The great- 
est change took place with respect to women. The 
number of women workers increased 414 times; 
the number of men workers increased only 214 
times. 

For both men and women the greatest rate of 
increase was in the number of workers 45 years 
of age and over. The number of women 45 years 
and over increased 4 times in the population but 
almost 9 times in the labor force. 

Today women are one-third of our total labor 
force of 60 million workers. The median age of 
the woman labor force is 38 years. Among all 
women workers nearly one-third (624 million) 
are women 45 years of age or older. Well over 
half of all women workers are 35 years of age 
or older. The trend is toward a smaller propor- 
tion of women workers in the child-bearing age 
groups and a higher proportion of women workers 
in the older age groups. 

The whole United States population is living 
longer. Since the turn of the century, the average 
life expectancy has increased by several decades. 
Moreover, wives tend to outlive their husbands; 
the number of widows is increasing. Today, there 
are 714 million widows in the United States. They 
make up 12 percent of all women between 45 and 
55 years, and over 25 percent of all women between 
55 and 65 years. This is an additional reason 
why employment of older women is « vitally 
important subject. 

The National Conference on Aging, held in 
August 1950, adopted the following definition of 
an older worker : 

An older worker is an adult who meets with resistance 
to employment, continued employment, or re-employment, 
solely because of age. 

The age at which workers meet such resistance 
is different for women than for men. In the 
United States the age limit frequently set by em- 
ployers for women they will consider hiring is 
35 years. This is 10 years less than the 45-year 
age limit more often applied to men who seek 
employment. 

Yet women who have passed their 35th birthday 
often must work to supvort themselves, and many 
are responsible for the support of others. Al- 
though more middle-aged and older women are in 
the labor force than ever before, additional num- 
bers of such women need and would like jobs. 
These include women who were left widows and 
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others who, because of our modern pattern of 
living, are free at middle age to work outside the 
home. Such women often find that their mature 
age creates difficulties in finding jobs. 

Many older women are “new workers.” They 
either have never worked or had last worked be- 
fore their marriage. In their efforts to secure jobs, 
they are handicapped not only by their age but 
also by the fact that they have no marketable skills 
or, at best, they have only the vestiges of skills 
grown rusty through lack of use. 

The United States Government is taking an 
active interest in this problem. The Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare is actively con- 
cerned with improving the general welfare of the 
aging population. The Department of Labor has 
a direct interest in their employment problems. 

In March 1954 Secretary of Labor James P. 
Mitchell appointed a special committee to explore 
the employment situation of older workers. This 
committee is concerned with the improvement of 
services for counseling, training, placement, and 
employment opportunities for older workers. It 
will develop materials for use of State employ- 
ment agencies and community organizations in- 
terested in developing special services. It also 
plans to explore how best to enlist the understand- 
ing and support of management, labor, and civic 
groups. Because older women workers are enter- 
ing the labor force in increasing numbers, the 
Secretary requested the committee to give special 
attention to their vocational training and place- 
ment needs. 

The Women’s Bureau of the Department of 
Labor has made an especially significant contri- 
bution to the problem of older women workers. 
The Bureau has prepared research studies, partici- 
pated in programs of outside groups, and by other 
methods directed public attention to the special 
employment problems of older women workers. 

In addition to Federal agencies, a large number 
of States have established committees on aging. 
Some of these were created by legislation, although 
most were set up by executive action. The employ- 
ment problems of older men and women are in- 
cluded among the matters which receive the 
attention of these committees. 

Among the Women’s Bureau studies was a sur- 
vey of more than two dozen community programs 
designed to train or retrain older women for em- 
ployment. The programs were varied. They had 
differing sponsorships, concerned different occu- 
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pations, and related to cities in different parts of 
the country. Many of them related only to 
women; some of them covered men as well as 
women. The majority of women trained under 
the programs were mature women in their forties 
and fifties. The results of their training were 
gratifying, since many of them were placed in 
paid employment. 

The significant point for this Commission is 
that all these programs were initiated and de- 
veloped as cooperative projects between public 
agencies and private groups. State employment 
services, public school systems, municipal depart- 
ments, voluntary agencies, and employers were re- 
sponsible for their development and success. One 
of the important facts learned by the Women’s 
Bureau was that the individual community has 
resources available to help the older worker. Simi- 
lar programs can be developed in other areas by 
focusing public interest on these problems. 

I would like to describe a few of the programs 
in order to illustrate the types of voluntary action 
that local community organizations may take: 


(1) In Washington, D. C., the Board of Edu- 
cation and the Restaurant Association have estab- 
lished a cooperative program to train and place 
waitresses, hostesses, and cashiers. The two or- 
ganizations share responsibilities and costs. The 
Board of Education pays the teacher’s salary and 
the Restaurant Association provides the training 
space and equipment. The course is given 2 hours 
daily, 5 days a week, for 4 weeks. Almost all of 
the trainees have been women between 40 and 60 
years of age, and practically all secured positions. 

(2) In Hazelton, Pennsylvania, the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction and the Chamber 
of Commerce have a continuing program, started 
in June 1953, to train men and women as power 
sewing machine operators. The Department of 
Education provides the classrooms and _ the 
Hazelton Chamber of Commerce furnished 15 
power sewing machines with the cooperation 
of a local machine distributor. The Pennsyl- 
vania State Employment Service also cooper- 
ates by selecting suitable trainees for the course 
and placing them when they are ready to take 
jobs. During the training period, which con- 
sists on the average of 4 weeks of daily attendance 
for 6 hours a day, trainees receive individual atten- 
tion. Seventy percent of those who trained during 
the first 6 months of the program were women 
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over 35. Over three-fourths of those who com-| 
pleted the training were placed in the local needle 
trades industry. 

(3) A shortage of industrial hand sewers in 
Scranton, Pennsylvania, prompted the Pennsyl- 
vania State Employment Service to initiate a one- | 
time course for mature women. The training | 
space and sewing equipment were furnished by the 
Jewish Community Center, and free supplies were 
donated by a large local manufacturer who needed | 
hand sewers. The Pennsylvania State College Ex. 
tension Service provided an instructor. Trainees | 
were selected by the Employment Service from | 
the file of women job applicants who were not 
qualified for immediate employment. Following 
the 13-week training period, during which a 4-hour | 
class was held each week, all but one of the women 
were placed. The only woman who was not placed 
was one who had not finished the course. 





are one. 


These are just a few of the community projects | 
that have been developed in the United States to | 
help older women workers find employment. Some 
of the programs have been onetime ventures, 
Others have been continuing. We believe there is 
need for additional work along similarly practical | 
lines. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


[Excerpts] 


This year, for the first time, the United Nations | 
has provided technical assistance for the particular | 
purpose of improving the status of women. This | 
was possible because the General Assembly, in De- | 
cember 1953, authorized programs for this pur- 
pose. It was my good fortune to be in Karachi 
at the time Mrs. Tenison-Woods, the expert chosen 
by the Secretary-General, was concluding her 
service in response to the request of Pakistan for 
assistance. Since this Commission has benefited 
by her leadership as Chief of the Status of Women | 
Section in the Secretariat, we have good reason to 
congratulate the Secretary-General on his choice, 
and Pakistan on its good fortune. This first proj- 
ect should help us point up ways of helping 
governments which want to encourage women 
to make a full contribution to national life. 

As we have realized in previous years, the status 
of women is improved also by technical assistance 
projects in other fields. These projects improve 
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the health and welfare of all individuals in the 
country, without distinction as to sex. More im- 


» portant, as the per capita wealth and productivity 


of a country increases, families, and especially 
mothers of families, have a wider choice as to how 
the income and energy of the family can be spent. 
Last year I discussed various examples of tech- 
nical assistance from this point of view. This 
year, I would like to describe others which point 
up special values for women. 

I have here a story from the Caribbean. A 
regional project in home economics has been in 
operation there for the past 2 years, under the 
joint sponsorship of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization and the Caribbean Commission, 
which includes the non-self-governing territories 
in that area. The technical expert in charge is 
Miss Elsa Hagland of Sweden. She has centered 
her work on training teachers for schools and 
demonstration work throughout the islands. 
After a first training conference for English- 
speaking teachers, which was held in Puerto Rico, 
Miss Hagland visited each trainee in her home 
island and helped her organize local training pro- 
grams for interested women in the area. She has 
coordinated school garden activities with school 
lunch programs and used both to illustrate nutri- 
tion standards and how to make simple food 
attractive. She has helped rural families build 
stoves of clay and stones, stoves that stand waist 
high, so that the mother need no longer stoop over 
to cook in a single pot in a smoky hole in the 
ground. Now she is organizing a training course 
for French-speaking people. This type of work 
is contagious. And the status of women rises 
along with the improved health and convenience 
of the family. 

I have a similar story from Iran. The Gov- 
ernment of Iran is sponsoring technical assistance 
programs in which the United States has been 
privileged to cooperate. The Iranian Ministry of 
Education is now making home economics a part 
of the curriculum for girls’ schools. The teach- 
ing begins in the elementary schools and is adapted 
to rural as well as urban needs. It has begun to 
reach the villages and the nomadic tribes of 
ancient Persia. There are also adult homemaking 
projects based on cleanliness, sanitation, and 
health. 

Many of the teachers and supervisors in this 
program are women of wealth and education who 
have volunteered and trained for the work. In 
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one center, a large group of local women, women 
who still wore heavy veils, refused to leave a school 
until it was agreed that enough classes would be 
set up for all of them. They insisted they “wanted 
everything, so they could surprise their husbands 
and make their homes better.” 

Such interest on the part of women at opposite 
economic and educational levels reaches deeper 
than lessons in homemaking. As women learn 
that they can make a difference in the health and 
happiness of their families, they find new cause 
for self-respect and new ways to win the coopera- 
tion of those about them. Community activities 
become possible as they gain hope and courage. 
For example, in one village in Iran where 30 
young women laid aside their veils to train as 
home economics teachers, 16 of the group volun- 
teered to ride donkeyback some hundred miles to 
live in other villages where women had asked for 
demonstration centers. This is leadership in the 
making. 

A United Nations project of a more general 
type—in housing and community planning—sug- 
gests how women can help as well as benefit in 
efforts to improve village life. This is sparked 
by a model village on the outskirts of New Delhi, 
in India, which I visited when I was there. The 
materials are inexpensive; one house is a “growing 
house,” of two rooms to which others can be added 
as the family grows. The cooking is done out- 
doors, under a projecting roof. The model village 
also contains a village center, a school, and a 
health clinic. It has modern sanitation, good 
water, and careful drainage. People have been 
coming in from all over India to see this village 
and to take the news back to their own homes. The 
women of India, the village women as well as 
those who are leaders in national planning, have 
been working in this project. 

I saw another aspect of technical assistance in 
Liberia. Fundamental education classes were in 
progress everywhere. Groups were learning to 
read in every shady spot. The books they were 
using as primers were full of good information on 
everyday living—and women were learning along 
with their husbands. The lessons dealt with 
proper nourishment, home planning, and child 
care, and also these people were discussing prob- 
lems of local government and responsible citizen- 
ship. 

Programs undertaken by the U. N. and by gov- 
ernments have sparked similar efforts by non- 
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governmental agencies—including women’s or- 
ganizations. One of the most hopeful of these 
projects has been undertaken in the Near East by 
the International Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs, on a grant from the 
Ford Foundation. Miss Ruth Woodsmall of the 
United States, who is directing this survey on 
how women may contribute more effectively to 
national life, has had long experience in equip- 
ping women for leadership. She is working 
toward a regional conference to discuss needs and 
possibilities. 


ECOSOC Votes To Reconstitute 
Advisory Committee on Refugees 


STATEMENT BY PRESTON HOTCHKIS! 


I would like to take this opportunity to express 
the satisfaction of my Government in the progress 
made by the Office of the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees in developing a pro- 
gram of permanent solutions for refugees. My 
Government is fully aware of and grateful to the 
High Commissioner, Dr. van Heuven Goedhart, 
and his staff for the preparatory work which has 
been done, and I would again, on this occasion, 
assure Dr. Goedhart of the continuing esteem and 
confidence in which he and his office are held by 
my Government. 

The task confronting the High Commissioner 
and the proposed new Unrer Executive Commit- 
tee is a difficult one. It is, however, an under- 
taking which has the full support of my Govern- 
ment because the plight of the thousands of 
refugees coming within his mandate is a matter of 
deep concern to us. The record over the years of 
the conscientious part played by the American 
Government and the American people in the relief 
and resettlement of refugees is, of course, well 
known. My Government, however, is aware that, 
despite all the efforts of the past, the refugees 
under the High Commissioner’s mandate still 
present a serious problem that must be faced. It 
hopes that every country will join with it in sup- 
porting the High Commissioner’s program to find 


*Made in the Economic and Social Council on Mar. 30 
(U.S./U.N. press release 2138). 
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permanent solutions for the unassimilated ref. 
ugees coming under his mandate.? In this con. 
nection, I am pleased to say that the President 
will request the Congress to authorize a substantial 
United States contribution to the United Nations 
Refugee Fund. 

In connection with the matter presently before 
the Council, my Government endorses the recom. 
mendation of the High Commissioner and his 


Advisory Committee that the Committee be re- | 
constituted as an Executive Committee responsi- | 
ble, in the language of the General Assembly | 
resolution,’ “for giving directives to the High | 
Commissioner in carrying out his programme and | 
for exercising the necessary controls in the use of | 
funds” while keeping its existing advisory func. | 
tion. My Government agrees that it would be ap- | 


propriate for the reconstituted committee to be 
known as the “Unrer Executive Committee.” It 
also agrees that the change in title and the revised 
terms of reference do not involve any change in 
the Statute of the High Commissioner and that 
the statutory functions of the High Commissioner 
will not be affected. 

As regards the detailed terms of reference of the 
Executive Committee, my delegation has intro- 


duced a draft resolution contained in document | 
E/1L.656. This draft resolution is prompted by | 


the ideas set forth in annex 2 to the High Commis- 
sioner’s report set forth in E/2678. We are grate- 
ful to the Advisory Committee for having given 
such careful consideration to these terms of refer- 
ence. 


of the terms of reference or intended to bring these 
terms of reference more closely into conformity 
with practices established by the Council. We 
have added some sections which are to give the Ex- 
ecutive Committee the necessary procedural powers 
and to assure clarity on financial relations with 
the United Nations. I should like to reserve the 
right to discuss the details of our resolution as 
appropriate at a later stage. 

In conclusion, may I express the hope that the 
Council will give its endorsement to this com- 
mendable program and expedite its implementa- 
tion by promptly providing for the establishment 


* For background on the permanent solutions program, 
see BULLETIN of Apr. 18, 1955, p. 652. 
* Tbid., Nov. 8, 1954, p. 705. 
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of the United Nations Refugee Fund Executive 
Committee. 


TEXT OF RESOLUTION ‘ 


U.N. doc. E/Resolution (XIX) 1 


THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL, 

Taking account of General Assembly resolution 832 
(IX), 

Having considered proposals submitted to it by the 
United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees, on the 
advice of his Advisory Committee, 

1. Decides to amend Council resolution 393 B (XIII) 
in order to reconstitute the United Nations High Commis- 
sioner’s Advisory Committee on Refugees as an Execu- 
tive Committee, to be known as the United Nations Ref- 
ugee Fund (UNREF) Executive Committee, with the fol- 
lowing terms of reference: 


A, Executive Functions 

The Executive Committee, during the period of the 
Fund’s existence, in accordance with such principles as 
may be laid down by the General Assembly, shall, with 
respect to the programme for permanent solutions and 
emergency assistance: 

(a) Give directives to the High Commissioner in car- 
rying out this programme; 

(b) Determine the general policies under which the 
operations of the Fund shall be planned, developed and 
administered ; 

(c) Determine an annual financial target for the Fund 
and an annual operational plan covering: 


(i) The respective amounts to be allocated for per- 
manent solutions and emergency aid; 
(ii) The amount to be allocated for each country ; 


(d) Consider and act upon the High Commissioner’s 
detailed proposals, including plans for adequate financial 
or other contributions from within the countries of resi- 
dence ; 

(e) Exercise the necessary controls in the use of the 
funds made available to the High Commissioner for the 
purposes of the Fund; 

(f) Adopt administrative regulations for the Fund, 
including provisions to ensure that the Committee shall 
have before it the financial implications for each project 
in its entirety before considering and acting upon it; 

(g) Consider the annual financial report of the High 
Commissioner, and review the expenditure incurred under 
the Fund, including administrative expenditures charged 
to the Fund; 

(h) Ensure that all necessary steps are taken to pro- 





‘Introduced by the United States ; adopted, as amended, 
on Mar. 31 by a vote of 14-2-2. 
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mote close co-operation of the administration of the Fund 
with governmental, inter-governmental and non-govern- 
mental organizations that are directly concerned with 
the problems of refugees ; 

(i) Ensure that all necessary steps are taken to provide 
appropriate continuing supervision of all approved 
projects ; 


B. Advisory Functions 


The Executive Committee shall advise the High Com- 
missioner for Refugees, at his request, in the exercise of 
his functions under his Statute; 


2. Decides that the Executive Committee shall: 

(a) Consist of twenty States Members and non-Mem- 
bers of the United Nations, selected on the basis of their 
demonstrated interest in and devotion to the solution of 
the refugee problem, including the present members of 
the Advisory Committee, the membership being subject 
to review at the twenty-third session of the Council; 

(b) Elect its own officers and meet regularly twice a 
year and at such other times as it may be convened by 
the Chairman upon the request of any six of its members, 
or at the request of the High Commissioner in the exer- 
cise of his functions under his Statute; 

3. Authorizes the Executive Committee to establish its 
own rules of procedure and such standing sub-committee 
or sub-committees as may be required for the execution 
of its functions ; 

4. Requests the High Commissioner to submit through 
the Secretary-General to the General Assembly an annual 
audit report of the accounts of the Fund; 

5. Requests the High Commissioner to submit to the 
Executive Committee, six weeks prior to its regular meet- 
ings, a progress report, including a country-by-country 
project analysis; 

6. Requests the High Commissioner to attach to his 
annual report to the General Assembly the report of the 
Executive Committee. 


United States Issues Invitations 
to Conference on Fur Seals 


The Department of State announced on April 
22 (press release 223) that the United States Gov- 
ernment has issued invitations to the Governments 
of Canada, Japan, and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics to attend a conference to 
negotiate a treaty for the conservation of the fur 
seals of the North Pacific Ocean. The conference 
is expected to open at Washington in the latter 
part of November 1955. 

The invitations were delivered by the American 
Embassies at Ottawa, Tokyo, and Moscow. 
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Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


North Atlantic Treaty 
Protocol to the North Atlantic Treaty on the accession 
of the Federal Republic of Germany. Signed at Paris 
October 23, 1954.2 
Acceptances deposited: Denmark, April 23, 1955; Portu- 
gal, April 26, 1955. 


BILATERAL 


Argentina 

Agreement for the sale of surplus agricultural commodi- 
ties. Signed at Washington April 25, 1955. Entered 
into force April 25, 1955. 


China 

Agreement amending the annex to the agreement of May 
14, 1954 (TIAS 2979) relating to the loan of small naval 
eraft to China. Effected by exchange of notes, with 
memorandums, at Taipei March 22 and 31, 1955. En- 
tered into force March 31, 1955. 


Germany 

Agreement relating to offshore procurement. Signed at 
Bonn April 4, 1955. Enters into force upon the deposit 
of an instrument of ratification by the Federal Re- 
public of Germany. 


Jordan 

Agreement amending the agreement of May 1 and June 
29, 1954 (TIAS 3145) relating to duty-free entry and 
defrayment of inland transportation charges for relief 
supplies and packages. Effected by exchange of notes 
at Amman March 15 and 24, 1955. Entered into force 
March 24, 1955. 


Norway 

Agreement to facilitate interchange of patent rights and 
technical information for defense purposes. Signed at 
Oslo April 6, 1955. Entered into force April 6, 1955. 


Peru 

Agreement extending agreement providing for a coopera- 
tive agriculture program dated September 15 and 21, 
1950 (TIAS 2161). Effected by exchange of notes at 
Lima February 23 and March 9, 1955. Entered into 
force March 10, 1955 (date of signing of an extension 
to the operational agreement). 

Agreement providing guaranties against inconvertibility 
of investment receipts authorized by section 413 (b) 
(4) (B) (i) of the Mutual Security Act of 1954. Ef- 
fected by exchange of notes at Lima March 14 and 16, 
1955. Entered into force March 16, 1955. 


Turkey 

Supplemental agreement to the agreement of November 
15, 1954 (TIAS 3179) for the exchange of commodities 
and the sale of grain. Signed at Washington April 28, 
1955. Entered into force April 28, 1955. 


*Not in force. 
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Confirmations 


The Senate on April 20 confirmed G. Frederick Rein. | 


hardt to be Ambassador to Viet-Nam. 
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Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: April 25-May 1 


Department of State, Washington 25, D. C 


and 222 and 223 of April 22. 


Israel. 


* Not printed. 
+ Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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Releases issued prior to April 25 which ‘appear 
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14, 213 of April 18, 215 of April 19, 219 of April 20, 
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227 4/25 Preparations for 4-power meeting. 
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*229 4/25 Educational exchange. 
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rope and Asia.” 
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